_senate members, 


Dismantling 
the 
‘bomb 
factories’ 


See page 12 


Top Notch 
to perform 
unusual 


drama 
See page 13 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 


; é News Editor 
On Friday March 9 from 8 to 11] p.m. 


_the Student Senate will sponsor a Night 
| in the Caribbean, i in the Student Center 

Cafeteria. Proceeds from the evening 
; will benefit the Student Scholarship Fund. 


“We haven’t had a dance here in a 


couple of years,” Steve Michaud, direc- 


tor of student activities, said. 


i Calypso Hurricane, a popular 
Boston-based band, will perform on. 


stage. 

_ Best in area: “Calypso Hurricane is 
one of the best calypso bands in the 
Boston area,” Michaud said. “They play 
calypso and Top 40 music.” 

Casino games will add to the enter- 
tainment. 

“We'll have blackjack tables, poker 
tables, a roulette wheel and craps,” 
Michaud said. 

Bets placed at the tables will not be 
made with real money, and guests can 
purchase $500 in chips for $5. There will 
probably be prizes for the guests with the 
most winnings at the end of the night, 
but it was not definite at press time. 

Faculty, staff and administration vol- 
unteers will staff the tables. 

Exotic drinks: A non-alcoholic juice 
bar will serve many exotic Caribbean 
drinks throughout the evening. 

“We will draw a lot of people by not 
having alcohol,” Deirdre Thibodeau, stu- 
dent senator, said. “There is a big crowd 
for non-alcoholic activities.” 

A raffle will also be held with a $1000 
travel gift certificate towards the Carib- 
bean or elsewhere awarded as top prize. 
Raffle tickets cost $2 each, or 3 for $5, 
and entrants do not have to be at the 
dance to win. Raffle tickets are available 
from student senators, at the Student 
Activities Office, or at the dance. 

“My goal is to have 500 people there. 
Idon’tsee any reason why not,” Michaud 
said. 

Purchasing tickets: Admission to 
the dance is $5 at the door, or tickets can 
be purchased in advance from student 
and the Student Activi- 
ties and Continuing Education Offices. 


Mother 
Earth 
cries out 
for help 


See centerspread 
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Election 
commtittee 
decision 
questioned 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Editor 

The NECC Student Senate Election Com- 
mittee is under scrutiny by the senate after 
deciding not to hold another election for 
Area Two senate candidates. 

The committee took four months to reach 
a decision regarding a protest lodged by Area 
Two candidates Jacqueline Rossetti and Paula 
McShane in October. The senate is now 
investigating the legitimacy of the ad hoc 
group and may disqualify the group and its 
verdict. 

The Student Senate Constitution states 
any ad hoc committee is to be “established” 
by the senate. This was not done, Student 
Senator Blaise Coco said. 

Senate appointed: “It is written in the 
Constitution that an ad hoc committee is 
supposed to be appointed by the Student 
Senate and no one else,” Coco said. 

Coco is also not sure how the committee 
was formed, although Stephen Michaud, 
director of student activities, accepts respon- 
sibility for recommending the three mem- 
bers. Student Senators Lynne Brown, Jon 
Brown, and Deirdre Thibodeau all were re- 
ferred to Norman Landry, dean of student 
affairs. 

“JT made a recommendation to the dean of 


Regents nix 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

The Board of Regents of Higher Educa- 
tion, at the request of the community college 
presidents, rejected a neutral party’s recom- 
mendations in the Division of Continuing 
Education’s (DCE) contract negotiatons. 

Both parties will return to the bargaining 
table, a position they first occupied six years 
ago. DCEs in Massachusetts unionized in 
1984 and, by law, salaries have been frozen 
since. 

Ralse recommended: A state appointed 
arbitrator called a “fact—finder” recently is- 
sued a report recommending the community 
college DCE teachers’ salaries be raised to the 
level of state four year schools. This would 
have raised the DCE salaries by an average of 
61 percent. 

Jack Aronson, chairperson, foreign lan- 
guages, philosophy and religion department, 
is an active member in the Massachusetts 
Community College Council, the union 
representing the DCE teachers. He is also on 
the local and state board of directors and the 
state executive committee. 

“The next step is to appeal to [the Regent’s ] 
sense of justice, if they still have any, and go 
back to the table and write the contract on the 
basis of the fact—finder’s report,” Aronson 
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enate in turmoll 


Area Two election questioned 


G. Sutcliffe photo 
STUDENT SENATE members Deidre Thibodeau and Lynne Brown meet with 
Steve Michaud, director of student activities recently. 


student affairs, and he nominated the mem- 
bers,” Michaud said. 

However, Landry said he never heard from 
Michaud about the recommendations and 
certainly did not nominate any committee 
members when the Constitution states the 
senate is to nominate the committee. 

No authority: “I did not nominate or ap- 
point anybody because I do not have the 
authority,” Landry said. “I'd be violating the 
Constitution, and I would never do that. 
There is obviously a lack of communication 


here, and I will have to talk to Steve (Michaud) 
about this.” 

While the formation of the committee still 
remains in question, Landry said the 
Constitution was clearly violated, and Ros- 
setti and McShane have a legitimate reason to 
appeal the committee’s decision. 

“The procedural error can force the 
committee’s decision to be appealed to the 
full senate,” Landry said. This would allow all 


See-— Senate —page five 


DCE fact—finder report 


Management’s view 


“There is no way we could come 
up with a 61 percent salary in- 
crease without a significant in- 
crease in tuition,” John R. Dim- 
itry, NECC president, said. 
“Maybe the union just doesn’t want 
to come to grips with that.” 


said. 

Tuition increase: “There is no way we 
could come up with a 61 percent salary in- 
crease without a significant increase in tui- 
tion,” John R. Dimitry, NECC president, 
said. “Maybe the union just doesn’t want to 
come to grips with that.” 

“T think I know enough about the finances 
of this college and the political climate of this 
state that if word got out that a sizeable 
number of state employees were getting an 
average 61 percent raise, the taxpayers might 
start going crazy,” he said. 

Aronson said, “This is not state-funded. 
Funds would not come from the legislature. 
DCE is self-supporting and extremely profit- 


able.” 

Subsidy exists: Dimitry said, “In theory, 
yes, but we don’t charge them for rent, en- 
ergy, or parking. Believe me there really is a 
subsidy there.” 

“They just don’t want to share [DCE 
profits],” Aronson said. “The faculty are the 
ones who truly bring in the students, and 
therefore the profits.” 

“Students don’t come here because of the 
presidents and the deans. They come here 
because of the courses and the faculty,” 
Aronson said. “Pay the faculty.” 

“What the union wants is for the Regents 
to accept every bit of the fact—finder’s report, 
which I might add is never done,” Dimitry 
said. 

Case unproven: Aronson compared the 
fact-finding process to a court proceeding. 
He said each side presents its case and is 
allowed to rebut the others. Aronson said the 
fact-finder decided on the basis of each 
party’s claims, and the administration was 
unable to prove theirs. 

“Now they are saying ‘Oh no, we own the 
ball and we are taking it and leaving the 
game.’ That is what they have done, like some 
petulant children,” Aronson said. 


See— DCE-page five 
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Observer Opinion 2 
Too much work pg 
for too little pay 


DCE teachers deserve their prece of the ple 


It is time for the Massachusetts Board 
of Regents of Higher Education and.the 


state’s community college presidents tq | 


pay their Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion (DCE) faculty what they deserve. 

At the request of the community col- 
lege presidents, the Regents rejected a 
state—appointed arbitrator’s recommen- 
dation that community college DCE 
faculty be paid the same as state college 
and university DCE teachers. 

This would mean a 61 percent raise. 
Community college DCE teachers have 
not had a raise since they unionized in 
1984, so this increase is not as large as it 
seems. The average community college 
DCE faculty salary per credit is $341 ;at 
state colleges and universities it is $550. 

Similar courses: There is no signifi- 
cant difference between DCE courses at 
a community college or at state colleges 
and universities, so the salaries should 
not be radically different. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry said 
there would be a taxpayer outcry if they 
learned state employees are getting a 61] 
percent raise during the state’s fiscal cri- 
sis. But the DCE faculty are not funded 


Staff editorials 


by the state. They are funded by profits 
raised through tuition. Each college keeps 
these profits and spends them as it wishes. 

There must be room for a raise with- 


out a significant increase in tuition; if 


not, then where are these profits going? 
At NECC, part of these profits are 
used to soften the blow of state budget 
cuts. Some day division administrators 
and teachers have been transferred from 
the day division payroll to DCE’s payroll, 
so they are paid with DCE profits. This 
policy may make raises for DCE faculty 
unaffordable. DCE teachers should not 
have to shoulder this burden. It is unfair. 
Reconsider decision: The Observer 
asks the Board of Regents and the com- 
munity college presidents to reconsider 
their decision. DCE faculty are good 
teachers who are grossly underpaid. They 
are the ones who attract the students, 
and therefore the profits. Give them their 

piece of the pie. 
See related story, page one 


Sad state of affairs 


October protest still unresolved by deadlocked senate 


The recent discovery of the unconsti- 
tutional activities used by the NECC 
Student Senate Election Committee can 
be blamed on two people: Stephen 
Michaud, director of student activities; 
and Lynne Brown, senate president and 
committee chairperson. 

The Election Committee has taken 
four months to reach a verdict in the 
ongoing Area Two senate election and 
now, the committee itself is being ques- 
tioned by the Student Senate after dis- 
covering the ad hoc group was formed 
unconstitutionally. 

The Constitution states the election 
committee is to consist of five members: 
“the secretary of the Student Senate 
(chairperson) and four senate members 
appointed by the senate.” 

Unwarranted action: Michaud took 
it into his own hands to form an election 
committee when he knew it was the 
responsibility of the Student Senate. 

As if violating the Constitution was 
not enough, he went one step further 
and said he recommended the three com- 
mittee members to Norman Landry, dean 
of student affairs, and Landry appointed 
them. 

Another culprit figuring prominently 
in the committee’s formation is Brown. 

Brown and Michaud have worked 
closely with the Election Committee over 
the past four months trying to reach a 
verdict; however, Michaud said the de- 
cision was left solely in the hands of the 
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committee. 

Didn’t belong: Brown did not belong 
on the committee unless she was ap- 
pointed by the Student Senate. 

She is also just as responsible as 
Michaud for forming the committee and 
knowing of the unconstitutional activi- 
ties, but said the entire senate was not 
“functioning as a governing body.” 

It is not her responsibility to decide if 
the senate is functional. It is her respon- 
sibilityto abide by the Constitution. 

The Student Senate has the final say 
and Brown and Michaud went behind 
their backs by knowingly violating the 
Constitution. 

Senator Blaise Coco is calling for 
Brown to step down from the senate 
presidency for her involvement in the 
allegedly unconstitutional activities. The 
Observer agrees. Brown should resign 
fromthe presidency so the Area Two 
mess can be cleared up. 

Timely decision: The Student Senate 
should quickly come to a quick decision 
regarding a new election for Area Two 
candidates. They have waited long 
enough for a just resolution of their 
appeal. 

The Observer called for a new election 
when the protest was first filed in Octo- 
ber, and it will continue to demand a new 
election until the Senate decides on how 
to handle the activities of the Election 
Committee. 

See related story, page one 
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election is to be held. Could you imagine 
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STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES conducts workshop for Nat’! Condom Week. 
Letters to the editor 


Nat’! Condom Week 
raises serious thoughts 


To the editor: 

“Do you promise to tell the truth, whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth?” 

In a court of law, yes. 

In AIDS awareness, no. 

NECC just observed National Condom 
Week. Once you get used to it, it almost has 
a certain ring to it. I’m one who isall for it, for 
anything that will help slow the spread of this 
killer virus. 

But why don’t we tell the whole truth? 

Condonis with foam will lower the risk. 
But being sexually active, especially with several 
partners, still can kill you. Condoms have a 
failure rate, even with foam. So do all other 
methods (save for abstinence). 


Why not encourage each other to quit 
fooling around altogether? Do the experts 
consider that we’re all animals, unable to 
control our sexual behavior? 

I don’t hear much serious attention given 
to abstinence, despite the fact that it is the 
only ultimately safe way. Maybe we’re giving 
up too easily on self-restraint. 

Push condoms? Sure. But we should be 
told we’re still playing sexual roulette. For 
some of us, monogamous relationships area 
realistic option. Abstinence, too. 

Who ever would have thought sex would 
become a way to commit suicide? 


Prof. James Gustafson 


Fill vacant position, staff says 


To the editor: 

The library staff was pleased to read an 
Observer editorial on the urgency of filling the 
vacant position of reference librarian. The 
recent resignation of Ruth Hooten, coupled 
with the resignation of the half-time periodi- 
cals librarian last November, has left the li- 
brary sorely understaffed. 

We want to assure the NECC community 
that the remaining staff, though stretched 
thin, are fully qualified to provide profes- 
sional library service. Three ofus hold master’s 
degrees in library science, and two of us hold 
bachelor’s degrees. 

The absence ofa full-time reference librar- 
ian and a part-time periodicals librarian re- 
quires the remaining staff to perform not only 
our own duties, but those of the vacant 
positions as well. The result of this reduction 
in staff may affect services quantitatively, but 
the quality of service will continue to reflect 
the standards of an able, experienced staff. 

Certainly, filling the reference librarian 


position can only serve the best interests of 
the students, and it should be a priority of the 
college administration as we face reaccredita- 
tion. We appreciate the support of the Ob- 
server to this end. 

Sincerely, 


Linda Hummel-Shea 
Barbara Schneider 
Louise Bevilacqua 

Linda Sheehan 
Gail Stuart 


Message wasn’t right, reader says 


To the editor: 

On Friday, February 16, 1990, I called the 
weather number (374-5800) at approximately 
1:30 p.m. The message on the machine said 
that all classes prior to 4 p.m. were canceled. 


This message was not right. 

I feel that the messages on the machine 
should be updated regularly to avoid confu- 
sion. 

Peter Hess 


Senate member explains position 


By BLAISE COCO 
Guest Contributor 

“Democracy” means government of the 
people. Would you be interested in running 
for a political seat whether here on campus or 
out in the realm of local government. Could 
you imagine the vigor flowing through the 
candidates’ veins while scurrying to complete 
their nomination papers before the deadline? 
“Vote for me, vote for me,” one would echo 
down the corridors on election day. 

If you so bravely decide to welcome this 
public challenge you must be willing to ac- 
cept defeat if you lose fairly and equally. One 
must also insure that the election committee 
notifies the prospective candidates of when 
and where the election is to be held. After all, 
a candidate must be told where their own 


running for a political position in an election, 
and the date and place of this election was 
kept secret until the day after the election? 
Imagine, you wouldn’t even have the good 
chance of voting for yourself ! So please, 
inform the committee. 

On October 16-17, 1989 an election was 
held for the Health and Human Services field 
of which two out of the four candidates state 
they were never told the day or the place of 
the election. Furthermore, they cite the fact 
that even if they were told , it is that day when 
their entire class is off campus in clinical. 

If these allegations are true, then someone 
dropped the ball. How could a candidate 
compete efficiently or effectively if they were 
never told these important facts. These two 
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Europe 
may never 
be the same 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

With the first breach of the Berlin wall, the 
reunification of East and West Germany 
seemed inevitable, but the speed at which it is 
happening is taking the world by surprise. By 
year’s end, a single German nation is ex- 
pected. 

The two Germany’s will reconcile their 
internal issues, and the victors of World War 
II, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Soviet Union and France will work with 
Germany to reconcile external issues. This 
formula, known as “two plus four,” is pru- 
dent because it will help soothe old fears now 
now being rekindled. 

Old fears: Fears founded in two world 
wars are being raised. Countries occupied and 
attacked in the past are worried about a 
German superpower dominating Europe 
again. 


Observer Opinion 


Opinion column 


A united Germany would not be a super- 
power in the traditional post-World War II 
sense because it lacks the military muscle. A 
united Germany would have neither the 
deep-water navy or nuclear weapons, two 
vital ingredients. 

Both East and West Germany have signed 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty, and a 
united Germany would remain a firm mem- 
ber of North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). The military and political alliances 
of NATO would prevent them from domi- 
nating the continent. 

Economic clout: Superpowers today seem 
to be judged increasingly by economic clout 
rather than military muscle, however. Eco- 
nomic clout is something West Germany has 
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plenty of, exporting nearly as many goods and 
services as the United States. The United 
States has a trade deficit of $138 billion 
dollars and West Germany has a trade surplus 
of over $80 billion. 

West Germany has a shortage of skilled 
workers and East Germany has skilled work- 
ers with no work to do. With a formula like 
this, Germany seems ready for economic 
domination of Europe. This probably will not 
happen, however. 

The rebuilding of East Germany’s bat- 
tered economy will take 5 to 10 years and 
billions of dollars, economists say. By then 
the European Economic Community (EEC) 
will be running at full tilt, and any one 
member’s success will benefit all members. 

An economically prosperous Germany 
would become a great consumer nation, and 
Germany’s liberal free trade views would al- 
low a market open to the world. 


Observer feedback 
Do you favor reunification of East and West Germany: 
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European benefit: Eastern Europe will 
also benefit from German success. 

West Germany is a major producer of 
machinery and industrial systems, high tech- 
nology materials and high-quality consumer 
goods. All of these are desperately needed to 
rebuild Eastern Europe's damaged econo- 
mies. 

The United States would benefit from a 
united Germany because its free-trade views 
are likely to prevail in the EEC, opening a 
consumer market with nearly twice the popu- 
lation of the United States. This would give 
the United States an opportunity to reduce its 
trade deficit, and perhaps even generate a 
surplus. 

To envision a united Germany, no longer 
the battleground for World War III, at peace 
with itself and the world would have sounded 
like fantasy or even insanity not too long ago. 

It will soon be reality. 


bs 


Mark Maynard, liberal arts 
“Yes. I would like to see a 
happier East Germany. Better 
to have one less communist 
country and one more free 
market country.” 


Gail Maciejewski, graphic 
design instructor 

“Yes. I think the Berlin Wall 
really impeded progress. East 
Germans did not have access 
to the freedom like West 


Doreen Lemelin, respira- 
tory therapy 

“Yes. I don’t see any reason 
for people to live apart like 
that. I thought it was ridicu- 
lous to begin with. I think 
they deserve to have rights just 
like we do.” 


Gerard Morin, computer 
science professor 

“T think it is up to the 
Germans to decide for them- 
selves. I hope they will be the 
ones to decide.” 


Mike Lysik, engineering 
science 


“Yes. I think they should 
come back together because 
the world wants them to. I 


think it would be a really good 
idea.” 


Germans had.” 


George Dionne, business 

“Yes. It will give the German 
government a sense of unity, 
something they have been 
missing. They have been 
separated for so long that I 
believe it will be good for 
them to reunify.” 


ae 4 
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Kelleye Daniels, liberal arts 
“Yes, if we could be assured 
that it would be a democracy 


and not under communist 
rule.” 


MON 


Ann Laszlo, natural sci- 
ences professor 

“Yes. It is inevitable. I would 
like to see Germany become a 
member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization.” 


Kathleen Quarrell, liberal 
arts 


“No, if the communist’s 
don’t change to democracy. 
They just broke down the wall 
to segregate.” 


Steve Mills’ 
Photos 
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News briefs 


Tax help available 
to students, staff 


Federal income tax assistance is 
now available at NECC for students 
as well as individuals who can not 
afford professional tax help, particu- 
larly low income, elderly, non-English 
speaking, hearing impaired, and 
handicapped taxpayers. 

Taxpayers with relatively simple tax 
returns can obtain help in preparing 
the basic forms through the Volunteer 
Income Tax Assistance (VITA) 
program. 

The VITA program, sponsored by 
the Internal Revenue Service, allows 
colleges to provide much-needed 
community service by offering 
training to selected students who then 
assist taxpayers in the community who 
need help. In turn, the program 
provides valuable experience to 
students selected to participate 
Students are certified by the IRS. 

VITA assistance will be offered 
now through April 15 Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. in the Student 
Center on the college’s Haverhill 
campus. 

VITA assists taxpayers with the 
form 1040A, 1040EZ, the basic form 
1040, including exemptions, deduc- 
tions, and special credits for which 
some taxpayers may be eligible. 

Spanish speaking assistance will be 
available Monday and Friday between 
noon and 2 p.m. 

Individuals seeking assistance 
should bring pertinent tax documents 
such as W-2 forms, interest statements 
from banks, copies of their 1988 
income tax returns, and the tax pack- 
age received in the mail. 

Questions may be directed to Jean 
C. Poth, business division chairper- 
son, at (508)374-3624 or Roger 
Dufresne, VITA coordinator, at 
(508 )374-5830. 


GED tests start 
this Friday 
in Haverhill 


Northern Essex Community 
College is offering G.E.D. high 
school equivalency testing at the 
Haverhill campus Friday, March 9 and 
Saturday, March 10. 

Testing begins Friday at 6 p.m. 
and continues Saturday at 8 a.m. 
Preregistration for the test is required, 
and it costs $30. 

For applications and information, 
call Bette Brown, division of continu- 
ing education and community services 
at (508) 374-3800. 


Landry to serve 


on state committees 


Dr. Norman L. Landry of Haver- 
hill, dean of student affairs, has been 
appointed by the Massachusetts Board 
of Regents of Higher Education to 
two state-wide committees. Landry 
has been named to the Student Affairs 
Professional Advisory Committee and 
the Outcomes Assessment Group. 

The student affairs committee was 
established by Franklyn Jenifer, chan- 
cellor of the board, to provide advice 
to the group on the development and 
implementation of student affairs 
policies and programs in public higher 
education. They will be responsible 
for undertaking a systemwide 
assessment of the student affairs 
functions, identifying major issues, 
problems, and opportunities, and rec- 
ommending short and long term 
strategies. 

The Outcomes Assessment Group 
will conduct a survey of assessment 
methods used by public institutions of 
higher education in Massachusetts 
and make recommendations about an 
outcomes assessment model. 


Ski Club fun 


It’s not gust a group for schussboomers 


By DAVID PIANTAGGINI 
“ Staff Reporter 

The NECC Ski Club is a group that deliv- 
ers what it promises: affordable, quality ski 
packages...and a lot of fun. 

The club provides weekend and week-long 
ski packages at some of the finest mountains 
in New England and Canada. Lodging is in- 
cluded in these packages. 

Popular club: Sue Smulski, secretary of 
student activities and club adviser, said the 
club has become very popular in the last eight 
years. The previous adviser lost interest and 
the club lost members. When Smulski took 
over, it began to grow. 

“We offer ski trips cheap,” Smulski said. 
One such trip was to Smugglers’ Notch in 
Vermont for a week, staying in condos at the 
base of a lift. It included transportation, five 
days skiing, and five nights lodging for $249. 

“You find a deal like that someplace else 
and let me know,” Smulski said. She says 
people are always surprised to see the quality 
of the condos they stay in, usually having a 
kitchen, a color TV, VCR and stereo. 

No dumps: “They usually expect to stay in 
a dump, and that’s not what they find at 
all,”she said. “A lot of colleges stufftoo many 
people in a room, but we absolutely won’t do 
that.” 

The other reason for the club’s success is 
it is not set up just for advanced skiers, but 
invites first-time or beginner skiers to join as 
well. Smulski agrees and stresses that mem- 
bers do not have to know how to ski. 

“A lot of people think ‘Ski Club’ means 
it’s a group of expert skiers... and that’s not 
true,” she said. 

The club likes to get beginner skiers inter- 
ested because there are many good programs 
for them to take advantage of. 

“If you don’t know how to ski, this is the 
time to do it,” Smulski said. 

Novices welcome: Members of the club 
feel the same way and invite any first time 
skiers to join. 

“This is a club that takes pride in not 
making beginners feel awkward or embar- 
rassed,” one member said. 

Barry MacGregor, student member, said 
he felt the club “is good for beginners, be- 
cause they don’t ski by themselves and people 
in the club tend to help them out. Nobody 
wants to ski alone.” 

An annual favorite of the club is Smug- 


. ath, 
glers’ Notch in Vermont, and over the 
President’s Day Weekend members enjoyed a 
trip to Mont Sainte-Anne in Quebec, Can- 
ada. Several skiers were first time members 
and didn’t know each other before the trip, 
but found themselves easily and quickly wel- 


Off to Quebec 
to Ski Country 


D. Piantaggini photo 
NECC'S SKI CLUB start on their jour- 
ney to Canada taken over President's 
Day Weekend. Members will soon travel 
to Sugarbush, Vt. during Spring Break. 


comed by the other members. 

Northward bound: The conditions were 
beautiful and another ski trip was deemed 
successful. During Spring Break the club 
travels north again to ski at Sugarbush in 
Vermont. 

The club also schedules fund raisers early 
in the season to help keep costs low for mem- 
bers. Car washes and a raffle are common. 

Contact Smulski in F-113 ext. 3731, or 
watch the campus bulletin boards for a post- 
ing about the next Ski Club meeting if inter- 
ested in joining. 


Science Club: Amy topic is open 
for discussion every Monday at 11 


By MARK PADELLARO 
Staff Reporter 

Anyone who has an interest in science and 
a craving to learn more about different topics 
in the sciences is welcome to attend the 
Science and Technology Club meetings held 
in E-350 every Monday from 11-12. 

The club, formed in spring 1989, is in the 
development stage due to lack of funds from 
Student Activities, said Edward DeSchuytner 
Ph.D., natural science department chairper- 
son. 

Despite this, the group is now quite occu- 
pied planning events in a hope to raise money 
to create future activities. One of the events 
this semester included a bake sale held in the 
lobby of the C- building on Feb. 26. 

By staging these events the club hopes to 
raise enough money to promote activities and 
future plans for the club. Among those plans 
are a season’s pass to the Museum of Science 
and The New England Aquarium. 

Members of the club speak openly and talk 


American Cancer Socie 


By JOHN COYLE 
Staff Reporter 
Now in its 9th year, the annual Daffodil 
Festival sponsored by the American Cancer 
Society will once again help to raise funds for 
the fight against cancer. 
For $4, students and staff can purchase a 


about the topics they choose to discuss. 

“Tt gives them an opportunity to partici- 
pate,” DeSchuytner said. “Very often you sit 
in class and you don’t participate. You take 
information. Now you’re in an organization 
that is run essentially by students.” 

Individual experience: DeSchuytner feels 
students who plan to major in a field of 
science can benefit greatly by attending these 
meetings which can grant an individual expe- 
rience as well as positive feelings. 

“When you’re majoring in science, some 
people get very narrow and blinded,” he said. 

“Being part of an organization that has 
diverse student interest opens up your mind 
to what is out there, not just the area that 
yow’re interested in, but other areas of science 
and technology.” 

He also feels students not interested in sci- 
ence can appreciate the concepts of these 
meetings. 

Effects of science: “I think itis very valu- 
able for anyone, not just for people who are 


bouquet of 10 flowers, while $40, $100, and 
$200 will purchase 10, 25, or 50 bouquets. 

Flowers can be ordered from any Student 
Senate member or at tables located in the cafe 
and the C-building lobby. The deadline for 
orders is Friday, March 2, and orders may be 
picked up Monday, March 26 at the school. 


NECC to beat them this year. 


thinking about careers in science and technol- 
ogy,” he said. 

An example of a topic discussed by mem- 
bers is the depletion of the ozone layer, a con- 
troversy which may have an effect on every- 
one. 

“Getting any information on any issue is 
very important to the general public, not just 
the people who are interested in science,” he 
said. “That’s a very dangerous premise. If 
you leave all the information about science 
just for science people to hassle over and the 
common person who’s interested in English 
or history doesn’t pay attention, well that 
could be very dangerous for that person.” 

Other science topics discussed in meetings 
include computers, marine biology, chemis- 
try, hazardous waste, and nuclear power. The 
club offers a wide range of issues to be dis- 
cussed and all students and faculty are wel- 
comed to attend . 

For more information, contact 
DeSchuytner in E-361 at ext. 3891. 


to sell daffodils during March 


Any order of $40 or more will be delivered. 

Most sales: The Greater Haverhill area 
alone raised $13,000 last year, with the Hale 
Hospital bringing in the highest number of 
sales. Sue Smulski, sale coordinator and stu- 
dent activities secretary, said she would like 
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Senate = from page one 


senators to vote on the committee’s verdict. 

Lynne Brown, student senate president 
and election committee chairperson, said she 
was only following the instructions of Michaud 
because at the time of the protest, the senate 
was not functioning. 

Non-functioning senate: “At the time, 
the senate was not functioning as a governing 
body, and they (the senate) had decided to 
hold off until 15 senators were present, rather 
than only 13,” Brown said. 

The “not-functioning” senate then 
prompted Michaud to take matters into his 
own hands by violating the Constitution and 
forming the committee outside of the senate 
in order to speed the process, Brown said. 

While Michaud said his intentions were to 
speed the committee process, McShane dis- 
agrees. 

“T was told the committee would come to 
a decision in two to three weeks; instead, they 
took four months,” McShane said. “I think 
the committee intentionally took a long time 
because they thought the issue would die, 
and then they could just sweep it under the 
rug.” 

Longer than predicted: Michaud later 
admitted the process took quite longer than 
he thought it would, but did not at any time 
threaten the committee’s verdict. 

“T think we were fair to the candidates 
because people forget the Health and Human 
Services Division had two opportunities to 
get people to run for the student senate,” 


Michaud said. “The first time around there 
was absolutely no response from them.” 

Rossetti said the entire procedure was 
drawn out and could have been handled in a 
much more professional manner. 

“I thought the whole thing was a farce, 
and it took way too long,” Rossetti said. “I 
think it’s ridiculous and it upsets me. There 
wasn’t very good leadership involved either.” 

New election: While the committee’s al- 
leged constitution violations studied more 
caretully by the senate, Student Senate member 
Reynaldo Schumann, said he sees no problem 
with simply holding the election over. 

“T feel the election should be held over 
because if the people who were elected are 
confident about being elected fairly, they will 
be elected again,” Schumann said. “It doesn’t 
matter if the election is held once or twice. It 
shouldn’t affect the outcome.” 

The election committee stands behind its 
decision, but Jon Brown, student senator and 
election committee member, said if the 
committee was formed improperly, then a 
new committee should be appointed in a 
fashion suitable to the entire senate. 

“T was told by Lynne (Brown) that we 
were nominated by Norm Landry, but if he 
did not nominate us, then our findings are 
invalid,” Jon Brown said. 

Suggested resignation: While Jon Brown 
recognizes the committee’s mistakes, and is 
willing to correct them, Coco is going one 
step further by asking Lynne Brown to resign 
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as Student Senate President. 

“The reason for me asking Lynne Brown 
to relieve herself of the presidency is because 
I told her from the beginning the process 
being used was inconsistent with the 
constitution,” Coco said. “I also told her 
trom the beginning that she had a clear con- 
flict of interest. 

“She decided to ignore me and go ahead 
anyway.” 

Lynne Brown had no comment when 
asked about Coco’s suggesting her to resign, 
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BLAISE COCO, student senate member, recently asked Lynne Brown, senate 
president, to resign. 


but said she will review the evidence against 
her. 

Senate member Barry Helmey said the 
Student Senate now recognizes its own mis- 
takes as well as the election committee’s 
mistakes and expresses their apologies to 
McShane and Rossetti for the inconveniences. 

Unaware of circumstances: “As a sena- 
tor, I would like to apologize to the two 
nursing students ... I’m willing to say that I 
was not on my toes and we all (student senate ) 
should have been,” Helmey said. 


DCE = from page one 


Dimitry said the Regents have requested 
all community college presidents to exam- 
ine the financial implications of the 
fact-finder’s report. He said although they 
rejected the report, this indicates they are 
taking it seriously. 

Few options: “In a certain sense they 
are enslaving us,” Aronson said. “Unless 
they go along with the fact—finder’s report 
and give us what he said we deserve, I 
don’t want to say what we would do.” 

Aronson said a strike or other job ac- 
tion would be illegal, and the union would 
not counsel its members to do something 
illegal. 


“Ifyou are dealing with unreasonable, 
bordering on irrational people, what do 
you do? We don’t have an awful lot that 
we can do,” Aronson said. 

Unprecedented action: “I’ve never 
known faculty anywhere to discontinue 
teaching in the middle of a semester,” 
Dimitry said. “I can’t imagine it would 
happen here or at any other community 
college.” 

“Even a mouse driven to the wall by a 
cat will strike back,” Aronson said. 

Dimitry said, “I don’t think we will 
have to come to grips with [a strike ] until 
the fall semester, but I might be wrong.” 


Self-Study committee 
works on in hard times 


By LAURA CIRELLA 
Staff Reporter 

The Self-Study Steering Committee is 
making progress on its evaluation of NECC 
and its programs. The college continues to 
study itself for reaccreditation by the New 
England Association of Schools and Colleges 
(NEASC). 

The committee meets every Wednesday to 
review its findings. The self-study process 
explores and judges every aspect of NECC, 
and compiles the information in a 12 chapter 
report. 

Aside from evaluating the present condi- 
tions at NECC, the committee must make 
projections about the future. According to 
John Spurk, professor of history and govern- 
ment and chairperson of the committee, fu- 
ture projections will be difficult due to lack of 
funds. 

“T am very concerned about the budget 
impact on whether we get reaccredited or 
not,” Spurk said. The committee knows there 
will be budget cuts, but they don’t know how 
many or where the cuts will be made. 

According to Spurk, every time the school 
has undergone evaluations, it has discovered 
areas where improvements are needed. In the 
past these changes have been made. Because 
of budget cuts, NECC may not be able to 
follow through on improvements. 

“If we have funds to do our job, I think we 
will do it very well,” Spurk said. “If the 
budget keeps getting cut, we can’t make 
things better. Things will get worse.” 

Another factor is the low morale of the 
faculty and staff. Spurk felt it would go even 
lower if funding decreases. 

It is too soon to say where the college 
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JOHN SPURK, committee chairperson. — 


needs improvement in any areas, Spurk said. 

The committee is still working on results 
of questionnaires filled out by students in the 
fall. One part of the questionnaire concerning 
student involvement in the college’s admini- 
stration showed their answers as positive and 
upbeat, Spurk said. 

The question has been raised about how 
NECC can get night students involved. Many 
students may not know they can run for 
office. According to Spurk, student govern- 
ment appears to be working out fine now. 

Although it might take two to four years to 
implement the results of the evaluation, Spurk 
is concerned for NECC. 

“The stakes are very high. We need to get 
reaccredited,” he said. 

The committee has been meeting since 
January 1989. They are three quarters of the 
way through, having completed 31 meetings 
with twelve more scheduled. 

The evaluation must be completed by the 
end of May, and sent out to be printed during 
the summer. The NEASC will visit NECC 
next fall to study committee’s findings and to 
evaluate the college’s programs. 


CLEP tests enable 
many to earn credits 


By CLIFF MARTELLINI 
Staff Reporter 

For over 20 years, the College Level Ex- 
amination Program (CLEP) has helped people 
who are planning to go to college and stu- 
dents who are already enrolled in college. 

Available at NECC, the test provides a 
number of different benefits. It improves 
chances for admission. Students can also enter 
college with up to two years of college credit 
and the following advantages: 

L} Save time and money getting degree. 

Q) Bypass introductory classes in subject 
areas already known. 

U Take courses that are interesting, chal- 
lenging and rewarding. 

Q) Meet degree requirements in introduc- 
tory courses through independent study. 

QO) Use semester breaks and school vaca- 
tions to accelerate getting degree. 

Rewards knowledge: What is the CLEP? 
It is a series of tests to show knowledge in a 
certain area. The tests reward for what one 
knows, no matter how or where one learned 
it: in school, on the job, or through reading, 
observation and the learning experiences of 
life. NECC offers the test one morning each 
month. 

Romaine Shea, technical assistant in the 
Assessment Center said, “It’s a time saver for 
adults. Many times older students come in 
and ask directly for the test because they know 
what it can do for them.” 

The test has two parts, general examina- 
tions and subject examinations. General ex- 
aminations are in English Composition, 
humanities, mathematics, natural sciences, 
social sciences and history. 

It tests the knowledge accumulated in 
these broad areas of study and is on the level 
of courses in the first year or two of college 
study. The test provides six college credits if 
a score of 421 is obtained. Each test is 
equivalent to two semesters work. 

Specific skills: The subject examinations 
have 30 subject area tests demonstrating the 
specific knowledge and skills gained through 
job experience, outside course work, or inde- 
pendent reading. 

“These examinations require a higher de- 
gree of specialized knowledge and training 
than the general examinations,” Shea said. 

“Started over 20 years ago, CLEP is now 
the nation’s most widely accepted credit-by- 
examination program,” says the College Board 
Guide. “Nearly two-thirds of all accredited 


Romaine shea 


“7 love giving the test out 
because I know it’s going 
to help students reach 
the goals they want.” 
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institutions of higher education award credit 
for satisfactory scores on CLEP examina- 
tions.” 

By appointment: NECC offers 22 of the 
30 subject examinations and all five of the 
general exams. The testing is by appointment 
only and applications will be accepted no later 
than ten working days prior to the test week 
planned. 

“Tests are usually the third Friday of each 
month except in December and February,” 
Shea said. “If the third Friday falls on a 
holiday, we will move it to that Thursday. 
March’s test was scheduled for the 17th, but 
that’s St. Patricks Day.” 

For adults returning to school after some 
years, lack of confidence is often the greatest 
single hurdle to overcome. 

Ability shown: “I don’t see first year stu- 
dents in here. I see the adults,” Shea said. 
Since CLEP examinations compare perform- 
ance with the performance of college stu- 
dents on similar exam questions, CLEP can 
show ability to compete in a college environ- 
ment. 

The test itself costs $37 and takes about an 
hour and a half to complete. 

“I see about 120 to 130 students in here 
in take the exam each year,” Shea said. 

Taking the test involves a very simple set of 
instructions. Applications can be obtained at 
theNECC Assessment Center. Fill it out and 
return it to the center within 10 working days 
prior to the test week. 

Grading system: “The tests are graded 
here on campus according to the grading 
system used by the College Board,” Shea said. 
“If the student gets the score on the score 
sheet, he or she will receive the credits they 
deserve.” 

The next CLEP test will be held on March 
16. 

“T love giving the test out because I know 
it’s going to help students reach the goals 
they want,” Shea said. 
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Tuition bills 


Few know 1ns, 


outs involved 


in understanding college charges 


By CYNTHIA VIENS 
Staff Reporter 

Many day students receive their spring 
semester bills, and pay them without giving it 
a second thought. 

Although the NECC 1989-1990 catalog 
explains tuition and fees on page 18, it does 
not go into detail about what some fees 
include, and some of the fees have recently 
changed due to state budget cuts. 

Tuition charges: The first charge on the 
bill is for tuition, which is calculated by the 
number of credits a student is registered to 
take for a semester. For a Massachusetts 
resident, the charge is $34.50 per credit. A 
New England resident who does not reside in 
Massachusetts pays $52 per credit, and a non- 
resident (outside of New England), pays 
$141.50 per credit. Once astudent enrolls in 
12 credits or more, his tuition does not 
increase. 

College fees are next calculated in the total 
bill. Many students walk into the Registrar’s 
Office asking, “what are college fees?” 

Fees compensate: According to Mark 
Casey, NECC comptroller, college fees were 
implemented to help defray the cost of run- 
ning the college. He explained that the state 


allots a certain amount of funds to the differ- 
ent educational institutions it is responsible 
for, but most often a school’s budget rises 
well over its allotment, and therefore it must 
compensate. 

A source from Salem State College, who 
wishes to remain anonymous, said they also 
have additional fees, referred to as “an all 
college fee.” 

Casey said the college fees are used for 
student activities, as well as institutional fees 
which can be applied to buying supplies for 
lab classes or maintainance. 

Fees calculated: Like tuition, college 
fees are calculated per credit taken with the 
current cost set at $14 per credit hour; 
however, unlike tuition, college fees are still 
calculated after 12 credits. For instance, a 
Massachusetts student who takes 15 credits 
this semester still pays only $414 for tuition, 
the same as a student who only takes 12 
credits. 

College fees are still charged for 15 credits 
totaling $210 versus only $188 fora student 
taking only 12 credits, a rule which applies to 
all day students. 

Another item on the bill is insurance. For 
the first time the Massachusetts Mandatory 
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Health Insurance Law has been implemented 
to require all students carrying nine credits or 
more to be covered by health insurance. 
Although the college is responsible for 
billing and collecting insurance fees, it is not 


responsible for health claims made. The 
insurance is offered through the Boston 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and pam- 
phlets containing details of their coverage are 
available at the Student Health Services and 
the Bursar’s Offices. 

Waiving possible: If students are already 
covered under another health insurance pro- 
gram, they can waive the school’s insurance 
programs by completing the student health 


insurance waiver at the bottom of the bill. All 
information must be filled out completely or 
students will be charged for Boston Mutual’s 
insurance. 

The health plan costs $205 for the Spring 
1989-August 1990 session. The cost is $137 
for the spring semester with coverage run- 
ning from January to August 1990. 

Other charges may also be levied. In the 
Nursing Program students are required to 
pay a malpractice fee. 

Changes possible: With the state budget 
cuts, fees may change in the future. The 
Bursar’s Office in B-216 always has a current 
list of changes, and inquiries are welcome. 


Boston accounting firm to hire NECC grads 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Editor 

A large public accounting firm is planning 
to hire graduates from NECC’s business /ac- 
counting option program. Deloitte & Tou- 
che, located in Boston, is now working with 
NECC’s department of business administra- 
tion to implement the program. 

Graduates will be placed in the office en- 
vironment with a professional staff, where 
they can work and learn in a real-world 
setting, Mark Burkhard, Deloitte & Touche 
human resource manager, said. 

Career path: “It’s unique,” he said. “I 
don’t know ofany other large public account- 
ing firm who has gone out to two year col- 
leges to hire people with associate’s degrees 
and put them on a career path.” 

Burkhard said his company is the third 
largest public accounting firm in the United 


Enrollment 


BY ERIN SANBORN 
Staff Reporter 
“We tend to keep a healthy enrollment,” 
said Norman Landry, dean of student affairs, 
about the spring enrollment figures. 
By offering daytime Division of Continu- 
ing Education (DCE) courses enrollment 


States and the world. 

“We'll take someone with a two-year de- 
gree and give them an opportunity to move 
up the ladder,” he said. “We’re still in the 
planning stage. In about a month we’ll have 
more information.” 

Positive reaction: Gerry Powers, chair- 
person, department of business administra- 
tion, said the groundwork for this was laid last 
semester, and students were told about it. 
The reaction from students was very positive, 
she said. 

“T asked who was interested and the stu- 
dents who maintained that interest were se- 
lected to be interviewed by [Burkhard],” 
Powers said. 

“This still has to be approved by the part- 
ners, but I think we could have 2 or 3 people 
in the position by the summer,” Burkhard 
said. 
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GERRY POWERS, chairperson, business administration dept., talks with Mark 
Burkhard, human resource manager, about plans to hire NECC accounting grads. 


picture stays healthy thanks to DCE 


figures have kept steady this spring even with 
recent budget cuts. 

Day division enrollment has decreased 7 
percent from 3,380 last spring to 3,147 this 
spring, but there aren’t many problems be- 
cause of the budget cuts. 

“I’m very pleased with all the cooperation 


Mass. Army National Guard 
Low Street 
Newburyport, MA 01950 


Career Opportunities 


Will be at the NECC 
STUDENT CENTER 


on March 12 & 13 
from 10 a.m. - 2 p.m. 


SFC John T. Kuse Jr. 


SFC Norman Crocker 
Mass. Army National Guar 


1-800-802-4703 
1-508-462-0203 


of the teachers and students,” Landry said. 

A new plan: Since many students applied 
to NECC this semester, a new way had to be 
found to keep students coming here and not 
turning them away. John Peroni, dean, divi- 
sion of continuing education, and Landry 
said the new plan has worked. 


Bright Horizons 


has the following 
childcare openings: 
Infants: (6 weeks to 14 months) 


1- 4 day, full-time opening 
3- 5 day, morning openings 
1- 4 day, afternoon opening 


Preschool: (3 to 6 years old) 


2- 4 day, full-time openings 

2- 5 day, morning openings 

2- 5 day, afternoon openings 

We offer a variety of openings 

from one day to five days, full 
days or half days. 

We are here to meet your 
schedule. 


Give us a Call at: 
374-6133 


When applications for the spring semester 
arrived, returning students were taken in for 


day division classes. New applicants were 
asked to take DCE afternoon classes that cost 
$15 more. . 

DCE’s enrollment has increased 25 per- 
cent over last spring. As a result, last year 
3,914 took DCE courses, and this year 4,891 
signed up, as of Jan. 31, 1990. “a 

“We did this to take in more day students. 
DCE does not usually have this many people,” 
Peroni said. 

Classes accepted: By the end of the se- 
mester DCE hopes to pick up another 1,000 
students. More than half of the new students 
asked to take DCE classes accepted, Peroni 
said. 

The college has also started Saturday 
courses this spring. Held in the afternoon, 
they are three hours long, run for sixteen 
weeks and are worth three credits. el 
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Medical 


advice 


Health Services staff helps 
answer student questions 


By JOHN GALLAGHER 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC Health Services Center pro- 
vides basic medical treatment, testing, immu- 
nization, counseling and health education for 
students 

Located in 
through Friday from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Stu 
dents are served on a walk-in basis. The center 
is staffed by Director Patricia Kepschull R.N., 
Donna Montalbano R.N., Bette Neumeyer, 
secretary, and two doctors who visit for one 


F-112, it is open Monday 


hour a week. 

During this semester, five major health 
education projects will be held. The first, 
AIDS Awareness/National Condom Week, 
was run Feb. 14 to 21. 

Proper use: Health Services set up a table 
in the cafeteria and gave out pamphlets pro- 
moting the proper use of condoms and sexual 
resposibility. They also distributed condoms 
to students. 

“Even though it seems like a common 
sense thing, many people use them [con- 
doms] incorrectly,” Montalbano said. This 
renders the condom ineffective in preventing 
pregnancy and the spread of AIDS. 

“Any education we can do at this level is 
helpful in stopping the spread of AIDS,” she 
said. 

On March 12 and 14 Health Services will 
run a program on the risks of overexposure to 


sunlight and sunlamps, The Dark Side of 


Tanning. 

Common cancer: “The most common 
form of cancer is skin cancer, and it strikes ap- 
proximately 500,000 Americans every year,” 
Montalbano said. 

The program is timed to precede the 
college’s Spring Break. Information from the 
American Cancer Society, samples of sun- 


screens and a videotape on the symptoms of 
skin cancer will be displayed in the cafeteria. 

Workshops on stress management will be 
held on April 16 and 18. 

“Tt will be about how to manage stress in 
your life, relaxation techniques, and how to 
recognize when you are under a lot of stress,” 
Mantalbano said. 

Stress measurement: Biofeedback cards, 
which measure stress by body temperature, 
and literature about stress reduction tech- 
niques will also be distributed. 

A drug and alcohol education program 
will run on May 7 and 9, when a short quiz, 
the National Alcohol Awareness Test, will be 
given to students. 

“It is given to make people more aware 
that even a couple of drinks can blur your 
judgment, blur your vision and make you 
think less clearly,” Montalbano said. 

A videotape, Your Alcohol I.Q., starring 
actors from NBC’s L.A. Law will also be 
shown. Keychains showing blood alcohol level 
according to the amount of alcohol con- 
sumed will be given to students who take the 
test, Montalbano said. 

The use of drugs like cocaine, diet pills, 
marijuana and amphetamines will also be 
discussed. 

Hypertension information: To close out 
the year, hypertension information will be 
presented on May 14, 16, 21 and 23. 

“Hypertension is just a fancy name for 
high blood pressure,” Montalbano said. Blood 
pressure tests will be given by the nurses. 

“We see a lot more students now in this 
workshop, especially students that have fam- 
ily histories of high blood pressure,” she said 

he staff at the Health Services Center 
encourages students to come in, whatever 
their medical needs. 


Apply now to transfer 
before space runs out 


By BRENDA PELKY 
Staff Reporter 

“Now is the time to apply for transfer if 
you haven’t already,” said Betty Coyne, di- 
rector of counseling and industry career ad- 
vising. 

It is important for students who are inter- 
ested in transferring to do so now. Majors fill 
up fast. 

It takes approximately one month to proc- 
ess transfer applications and six weeks to 
process financial aid packages. 

Apply early: “Colleges are not wasting any 
time,” Coyne said. “They want to fill their 
classes as soon as possible instead of waiting 
for excellent students who may apply later.” 

Students enrolled in community colleges 
are given priority if they apply early when 
there are program openings. 

In-state students are always given prior- 
ity at state colleges. Students should apply to 
more than one college to alleviate any prob- 
lems if a student is rejected from one school. 
To start the whole procedure over might be 
too late for this fall semester. 


Interviews important: Interviewing the 
admissions representatives, financial aid rep- 
resentatives and chairperson of the intended 
academic department is also important. If 
they do this, students will be able to deter- 
mine acceptance, find out if they can afford 
costs and see if the college is right for them. 

Demands in transferring are constantly 
changing. Students should make appoint- 
ments for interviews with graduate schools 
and professionals in the field they wish to 
work in for long range planning, Coyne said. 

Students interested in transferring can 
get applications or faculty recomendation 
forms from the college itself. There are also 
applications for local private and public col- 
leges on file at the NECC Counseling Cen- 
ter. 

Complete form: Transfer students must 
complete a transcript request form at the 
Registrar’s Office to allow NECC to send a 
copy of grades to each college applied to. 

To receive credit for the last semester 
attended at NECC , students must also have 
a final transcript sent to the school they will 
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Haverhill's BRADFORD COLLEGE is one of many schools NECC students can 


transfer to next semester. 


attend. 

Students who have been enrolled in other 
colleges should contact those institutions to 
request in writing that their grades be sent 
directly to the transfer colleges. 

Student responsibility:Sending the 
NECC transcripts is totally up to the student. 

“This is not like high school where coun- 

selors take care of these procedures,” Coyne 


said. “As adults, this is the student’s respon- 
siblity.” 

Massachusetts state colleges and many 
other colleges no longer require high school 
grades and/or SAT scores from NECC 
graduates. Students should check with the 
college to verify this, however. 

Students with questions should contact 
Coyne in the Counseling Center, F -121. 


Identification cards bring several benefits to many college students 


By ZACHARY SIMMONS 
Staff Reporter 
As with most colleges, NECC offers stu- 
dent I.D. cards which are paid for with stu- 
dent fees, which are available every semester 
in the gym lobby. 
_ At the start of a semester, students go to 


_. the gym lobby to ger their pictures taken, The 


student’s name and picture are then sent to a 
Connecticut company. After one to three 
weeks a blue, license size picture I.D. is sent 
back. 

Every semester students should bring their 
I.D.’s back to the gym and get a validation 
sticker placed on the card for the current 
semester. 


Card purposes: “There are many reasons 
for having a card,” said Stephen Michaud, 
director of student activities. “It identifies 
students with the college. Also, in terms of 
cashing checks, it is a picture I.D.,” he said. 

Other benefits include discounts at many 
art supply stores, ski areas, clubs and busi- 
nesses. 


“I’m looking at other information that 
would lean away from a picture I.D.,” 
Michaud said. 

An alternative proposal will have cards 
with name, social security number, and a 
current address. When students register, they 
will fill out a form and an I.D. card will be 
ready for them when classes begin. 
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Int’?| cookbook 
aids scholarships 


Northern Essex Community 
College has produced an interna- 
tional cookbook featuring over 50 
recipes from around the world 
contributed by local cooks. 

Kitchens of the World was spon- 
sored by the college’s Alumni 
Association and International Studies 
Committee. 

Recipes range from appetizers to 
desserts and come from a host of 
countries, including Italy, Mexico, 
India, Greece, Hungary, the 
Dominican Republic, Scotland, 
England, Lebanon, and more. 

Proceeds from the cookbook will 
benefit the Alumni Association 
Scholarship Fund and the Overseas 
Academic Program, which allows 
Northern Essex students to study 
abroad in a choice of 20 countries. 

The cookbook is available for $3. 
To order, send checks made out to 
NECC International Studies to Ernie 
Greenslade, director of public 
information and alumni relations, 
NECC, Elliott Way, Haverhill, Mass. 
01830, or call the Alumni Office at 
374-3863. 


Human services 
produces video 


Northern Essex Community 
College has produced a video which 
is designed to give people a better 
understanding of the human services 
field. 

Professor Mary DiGiovanni, coor- 
dinator of the Mental Health Tech- 
nology Program, Community 
Residence Manager Certificate 
Program, and Alcohol Drug Abuse 
Counseling Program, developed the 
presentation with the cooperation of 
human service agencies in the 
Merrimack Valley Region and 
agencies used for field work place- 
ment in the programs. 

Provide support: “People aren’t 
aware the human services field exists 
as a career option,” DiGiovanni said. 
“Human service workers provide 
support to the mentally ill, emotion- 
ally disturbed, culturally disadvan- 
taged, abused, homeless, and 
chemically addicted,” she said. 

The 30 minute video, Showcase of 
Human Service Programs, provides 
information about career opportuni- 
ties in human services, the competen- 
cies essential to human service pro- 
fessionals, and the educational 
programs in human services available 
at Northern Essex. Donna Geagon 
and Alan Foucault, instructional 
media department, provided 
technical assistance in the coordina- 
tion of slides and narration of the 
video. 

The video showcases over 50 
human service agencies, including in- 
patient units, out-patient units, day 
habilitation services, early interven- 
tion programs, residential programs 
for the developmentally disabled and 
mentally disabled, and substance 
abuse programs. Programs service 
individuals from infancy to the 
elderly. 

Major goal: The major goal of the 
video is to make individuals aware of 
the field of human services and to 
identify the human service generalist 
as professional in the delivery of 
human services, DiGiovanni said. It 
will be distributed to local high 
schools, human services agencies, and 
community organizations. 

For more information about the 
college programs or the video, 
contact DiGiovanni at (508) 374- 
5889. Programs at NECC are 
approved by the Council for 
Standards in Human Service 
Education. 


Total Quality Management 


Center for Business , Industry emphasizes new theory for industry 


By MIKE CONNOR 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC Center for Business and 
Industry (CBI) is a program under the 
direction of Mel Silberberg that tries to 
provide workshops and courses to help area 
businesses provide skills and management 
training to their employees. 

Major topics covered in the spring are 
total quality management, professional de- 
velopment, computer technology, indus- 
trial technologies, electro-optics technol- 
ogy, municipal management, financial 
planning and accounting. 

The CBI is designed for businesses of all 
sizes. Some of the organizations served to 
date include Digital Equipment Corpora- 
tion, Addison-Wesley Corporation, AT&T, 
Hewlett Packard, the City of Haverhill, and 
the Town of Methuen. 

Silberberg said CBI helped out the Digital 
Equipment plant in Salem, N.H. When it 
shut down, many workers were out of jobs. 
The CBI provided training to these people in 
printed circuit technology. Workers were 
trained for 40 hours per week for 13 weeks. 
At the end of this period, they were all given 
jobs at a Digital plant in Greenville, S.C. 

Silberberg said the major emphasis of the 
CBlLisin Total Quality Management (TQM), 
a discipline founded by W. Edwards Deming, 
a man who revolutionized the way the Japa- 
nese do business. 

“Total Quality Management is mostly 
common sense,” said Silberberg. “It is a sys- 
tematic way of rooting out the cause of a 
certain problem and doing away with it. Once 
you get a taste of it, you’ll find it fascinating 
and addicting.” 

The reason TQM is such a hot topic is 
partly explained in the CBI brochure. “The 
shift from a manufacturing and _resource- 
based economy to one based on service and 
information has challenged American man- 
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MEL SILBERBERG, director of the NECC center for business and industry. 


agers to assume responsibility for developing 
their organizations’ most valuable resources 
— their people. 

Silberberg spoke with reverence about 
TQM and brought it to life with several 
examples. 

Nordstrom’s, a West Coast chain of de- 
partment stores, is making its way toward the 


east, and this has many chains nervous. 
Nordstrom’s relies heavily on the idea that 
“the customer is always right.” 

“The most famous story is one of a man 
who bought a tire and then returned it for full 


_ _credit. The astonishing part is that 


Nordstrom’s doesn’t even sell tires,” said 
Silberberg with a laugh. 

TQM doesn’t cater only to the customer. 
Strict TQM theory holds that there are two 
kinds of customers, the external customer, 
which is the traditionally thought of cus- 
tomer, and the internal customer, the worker, 
who should feel he or she is doing something 
important. 

For more information on this and other 
CBI programs, pick up a CBI brochure on 
the 3rd floor of C-Building. 


Life Long Learning opens in Japan 


Former student to lecture about his trip to the Orient 


The NECC Life Long Learning Program 
is presenting five free lectures and slide pres- 
entations during March. 

Each event will take place in the Bentley 
Library Conference Center unless otherwise 
noted. 

Thursday, March 8 at 2 p.m. is the month’s 
first presentation. Shawn Flanagan, a former 
NECC student, will highlight his 1989 sum- 
mer trip to China and Japan with original 
slides. His China expedition coincided with 
the Tienanmen Square Massacre. 

On Thursday, March 15 at 2 p.m., the 
Merrimack River Watershed Council will 
present a slide lecture of the history and 
nature of the river flowing through the Mer- 
rimack Valley. 

Judith Bessette, will present a slide show 
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on Thursday, March 22 at 2 p.m. of her trip 
which took her along the Gartempe and 
Poitou Rivers in France. 

She will talk about the dolmens, ancient 
ritualistic stones; sixth and seventh century 
burial sites; and the ruins of a medieval castle. 

On Tuesday, March 27 from 10 a.m. to 
noon Blue Cross/Blue Shield representative 
Bob O’Byck will hold a Medicare Workshop. 
He will discuss Medicare eligibility, benefits, 
billing, and answer any questions. 

Lastly, Thursday, March 29 at 2 p.m. in 
the NECC cafeteria, Markis Productions will 
present a concert of original music. Featured 
live vocalists will be Nancy Winter and Ted 
Rusomanis. Connie Makris, lyricist, play- 
wright, and record producer, will’share the 
inspiration behind her writing. Jim Sweeney, 
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collaborator/composer and musician will 
engineer the sound. 

For more information on any of these 
events, call the NECC Life Long Learning 
Office at (508) 374-3688. 
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Satan’s| 


music 


Methuen lecture 
presents facts 
to local parents 


By DAVID CARELLI 
Staff Reporter 

Satanism, the occult and heavy metal music are the newest 
triumvirate to leave parents of teenagers bewildered and 
scared. 5 

The recent rise in popularity of this bizarre infatuation in 
today’s youth is creating, a stir about the occult which deals 
with the world of the supernatural and magic rituals. 

In reaction to this unknown area of adolescent interest, an 
assembly was held recently at Methuen High School to inform 
parents and others interested in the growing problem in this 
country. 

Cult activity: Connecticut detective Thomas Bobkowski 
was guest speaker, and the recent evidence of cult activity was 
the theme of the assembly. A ritualistic-type sacrifice which 
occurred in Connecticut brought the cult scene into the 
public eye. 

“The assembly had an excellent turnout. The hall was 
filled to capacity in addition to 60 to 70 extra seats brought 
in,” said Father Jim Carrol of Saint Monica’s Parish of 
Methuen. 


800,” Carrol said. 

Concern is growing due to the fact that the message of 
Satanism along with the occult are widely used in various 
ways. The Satanic Bible by Anton Szandor LaVey is one prime 
example of literature directed towards the promotion of 
Satanism, Bobkowski said. 

Big picture: LaVey, a former lion tamer and showman, 
glamorizes his religion. 

Often referred to as the Black Pope, he says personal 
satisfaction and one’s own self indulgence are key elements to 
his philosophy. If it makes one happy, go for it. Sex, drugs 
and alcohol play an integral part of the big picture. 

“The basic theme is be happy, do what you want. If this 
is to be followed, where does it end?” Carrol said. 

“Here is where the problem begins,” he said. “An impres- 
sionable youth hears this gibberish and in some cases acts 
upon it. Granted, only one or two in every couple of hundred 
are effected, but when you are dealing with thousands of 
children, there is cause for concern.” 

Heavy metal music: “The problem is not with the book 
itself, but with the philosophy,” Carrol said. 

A factor frequently associated with the Satanic movement 
is the Heavy Metal music scene. Bands such as Slayer, Merciful 
Fate, Dio, Ozzy Osbourne and King Diamond glorify death, 
suicide and loyalty to Satan. 

Do these metal mongers truly have a grip on the sons and 
daughters of today’s middle class? 

Methuen detective Patricia Lough said, “I don’t totally 
agree that the music governs what the kids do, but in some 
cases where the child is disturbed and/or drugs and alcohol 
come into play, some kids listen to the messages conveyed and 
then problems arise.” 

What are the ages of the majority of youths effected? 

“The adolescent is the prime target. Thirteen to 19 years 
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of age makes up the majority,” Lough said. 

Why do kids get into such areas of interest? 

Subliminal messages: “Children see this as something 
that gives power directly as well as indirectly through sublimi- 
nal messages and backward masking,” Carroll said. 

“The music portrays this sense of power. Being incorpo- 
rated with something not every kid is into as well as the 
secretive nature of most cults has kids thriving for more.” 

The Satanic church perverts all types of religious beliefs, 
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ideals, symbols and worship. 

The typical Satanist adheres to the Satanic Ritual Calendar 
which divides the year into 19 ‘holidays’ to which a plethora 
of sacrifices, dismemberments and orgies fill the roster. All of 
the above include male, female and animal participation. 


The ‘90s bring a new breed of concern. Today’s youth face 
a world where decision making is tainted from top to bottom. 
The complexities are endless. 


Criminal justice students apply skills to real world 


By RACHEL WIDGER 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC Criminal Justice Program is a 
two-year degree concentration which de- 
scribes and analyzes the various aspects of the 
criminal justice system. 

There are 155 students in the concentra- 
tion and according to Edward J. Higgins, 
program coordinator, 70 percent of the stu- 
dents go on to a four year college after 
graduating from NECC. 

The program consists of a very structured 
curriculum which has a broad academic ori- 
entation. 

Jobs available: Program graduates are 
currently working as municipal officers, state 
troopers, insurance investigators, and private 
security guards, Higgins said. 

“The criminal justice program gives stu- 


has been coordinator, he does not recall any 
dissatisfied students. 

Program transferable: NECC’s criminal 
justice program is also easily transferred to 
other schools like the University of Massa- 
chusetts and several others, Higgins said. 

“The program is run by part-time instruc- 
tors who have at least a master’s degree,” he 
said. “The instructors are high quality people, 
and if you do what you’re supposed to in the 
program, you’ll succeed.” 

Gillian Beg, criminal justice major, said he 
enjoys the program. 

Redundant courses: “I love the entire 
program,” Beg said. 

Steven Bucuzzo, criminal justice student, 
said the program is educational and practical, 
but he wants to change the structure. 

“I’ve learned a lot from the program, but 
I think the program could be set up a little 


Program profile 


little more,” Bucuzzo said. 

Bucuzzo, currently in his final semester in 
the program, is completing his field prac- 
ticum with the Plaistow Police Dept. 

Practical experience: “Field practicum is 
when students go into agencies and actually 
work in the criminal justice system to get class 
credit,” Bucuzzo said. 

“The criminal justice program is very valu- 
able when you take everything you have 
learned in class and apply it to the system,” 
Bucuzzo said. “I think police departments are 
seeking more highly educated officers be- 
cause of the complexities of the laws and the 
liabilities police departments have.” 

He plans to attend UMass Lowell after 
graduating from NEGG..-.~ =» ++ =+>+*+ : 
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Peace 
dividend 


Spend tt to protect nature, 
instead of wasting it on guns 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
News Edttor 

In a new age of declining world tensions, 
the role ofthe military is clearly shrinking. The 
Pentagon’s budget should shrink accordingly, 
and the so-called “peace dividend” should be 
spent on repairing man’s damage to the envi- 
ronment. 

Spending the peace dividend on the envi- 
ronment is not a catch-all solution. Man must 
do more for the environment than throw 
money at it. Careful planning is needed. 

Primary target: Research and develop- 
ment of alternative energy sources should be 
the primary target of “peace dividend” dollars. 
The burning of fossil fuels, the world’s primary 
energy source, takes a terrible toll on the 
environment. 

Burning fossil fuels releases carbon diox- 
ide, carcinogens and many other harmful sub- 
stances into the atmosphere. This contributes 
to problems like global warming, smog, the 
greenhouse effect and acid rain. 

Most forms of transportation burn fossil 
fuels, in the form of gasoline, diesel or jet fuel. 
Every car, truck, power boat and plane shut- 
tling people to and from their destinations is 
polluting the planet. There are over 100 mil- 
lion cars registered in the United States alone. 
Strict national tailpipe emissions standards are 
needed, but each time they are proposed, the 
lobbying power of the automobile industry 
weakens them. 

Power plants: The transportation industry 
is not the only culprit, however. Power plants 
that use fossil fuels like coal and oil to produce 
electricity send millions of tons of pollutants 
into the atmosphere every year. Oil burned to 
heat homes contribute significantly to the 
problem. 

Burning fossil fuels is not the only danger 
associated with them. Transporting fossil fuels 
involves significant risk to the environment. 
Last year the Exxon Valdez spilled million 
gallons of oilinto Prince William Sound, Alaska. 
The short-term effects were devastating. Thou- 
sands of birds, mammals and fish were found 
dead or oil-soaked. It is estimated twice as 
many dead animals were not found. 

In the early 1970s the Amoco Cadizspilled 
69 million gallons ofoil off the French coast of 
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Fossil fuels 


“Analysts predict they will run 
out in 30 to 50 years.” 


Brittany. Their fishing industry was ruined for 
years, only recently has it made a comeback. 

Finally, and perhaps more compelling to 
governments, industries and businesses, fossil 
fuels cannot last much longer. Analysts predict 
they will run out in 30 to 50 years. Procrasti- 
nation must be avoided. The longer society 
waits, the greater the cost. 

Many altematives: Solar, hydroelectric 
and nuclear power are some of many alterna- 
tives to fossil fuels, but they need to be thor- 
oughly researched and developed. 

Solar power is probably the most promis- 
ing alternative energy source. The amount of 
energy coming from the sun in one day is more 
than the energy produced in one year by all 
sources currently in use. 

Solar power has two huge advantages over 
fossil fuels. First, it is a renewable energy 
source. The sun will shine for about another 5 
billion years, providing a constant flow of free 
energy. Second, and more important for the 
environment, solar energy does not pollute. 
Nothing is burned to transform solar energy 
into electricity. No hazardous substances are 
released into the atmosphere or spilled into 
the oceans. The technology exists to use the 
sun’s energy, but it needs to be developed to 
its potential; and development costs money. 

Unsolvable problems: Nuclear power is 
capable of producing vast amounts of cheap 
energy, but the problems of waste storage and 
unsafe facilities seem unsolvable. 

What is most lacking in research and devel- 
opment of alternative energy sources is a seri- 
ous philosophical and financial commitment. 
It will be a very complicated process because 
fossil fuels pervade every level of society. Be- 
cause it will be such a difficult, expensive and 
time-consuming process, now is the time to 
begin. 


Every 
little bit 
can help 


By JANE TWOMBLY 
Staff Reporter 

Something needs to be done about the en- 
vironment, and one person can make a differ- 
ence in solving many of the earth’s problems. 

Who knew years ago the problems plastic 
would cause? Plastic is used so widelyit is hard 
to imagine life without it. There are other 
options, however. 

Recyclable materials: Biodegradable plas- 
tics are beginning to flood the market. Al- 
though many plastics are not biodegradable, 
they can be recycled. 

Not inspired yet? How about if someone 
came right to the house and took away all the 
recyclable junk ? Just like the trash man. Call 
or write town or city officials and demand a 
recycling program. 

Styrofoam is also a large problem, but life 
without styrofoam would be just fine because 
there are several alternatives to it . 

Nor-biodegradable: If the ecological hor- 
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Student group works to 


By MARY REUSCH 
Staff Reporter 

“We want to educate ourselves and other 
people in terms of what we can do to empower 
the earth.” 

That is the main objective of the NECC 
Student Environmental Coalition (SEC) ac- 
cording to Ritza Elizabeth, coalition presi- 
dent. 

A relatively new group on the NECC cam- 
pus, the SEC originated as a result of last 
Apnil’s Environmental Awareness Week activi- 
ties organized by Elaine Mawhinney, chair- 
person, creative arts department and coordi- 
nator of the Office of Environmental Con- 
cerns. 

When Mawhinney was contacted by Kris- 
ten Brown of the National Wildlife Federation’s 
COOL IT! program, she began recruiting 
students to form “an activist group willing to 
fight for the environment.” 

Doubled in size: The originally small 14- 
member organization selected student leaders 
Elizabeth, Vice-President Lizzy Sheridan, 
Treasurer Dan Motherway and Secretary Chaz 
Merida. It has since doubled in size, Mawhin- 
ney said. 
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Forthe COOLIT! program to slow global 
warming, the SEC is concentrating its efforts 
ona project of on-campus recycling, probably 
of paper. The group’s goal is to begin recy- 
cling before Sunday, April 22, the 20th anni- 
versary of Earth Day, and to eventually recycle 
bottles and cans as well as paper products. 

The SEC has organized a variety of events 
for the week leading up to Earth Day, includ- 
ing lectures on the ocean and whales, as well as 
conferences covering deforestation and the 
destruction of the ozone layer. 

Bands and chorus groups are planning to 
perform, and there will also be dances and 
displays during the week of April 17-20. ~ 

Benefit the club: An auction/raffle and a 
car wash have been scheduled as well, with 
proceeds to be used to benefit the club and to 
give donations to environmental and animal 
rights groups. 

The SEC will not only advertise such Earth 
Week activities on campus, but also in churches 
and at health food, grocery and music stores. 

Elizabeth additignally hopes to secure air 
time on area radio stations and coverage in 
local newspapers to promote the cause. 

“We want to advocate community aware- 


rors of plastic were not bad enough, styrofoam 
will never be biodegradable. It is so bad that 
some states are actually trying to outlaw it. 

Rock singer Neil Young is using his promi- 
nence to persuade the governor of Indiana to 
ban styrofoam. 

How about planting a tree? Trees purify 
the air and produce oxygen necessary for 
humans to breathe. . 

How about eating less red meat? U.S. citi- 
zens consume hundreds of pounds ofred meat 
per person per year, an expensive, unnecessary 
source of protein. . 
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Fighting hunger: John Robbins, author of 
Diet For a New America, advocates all Ameri- 
cans becoming fully vegetarian so hunger can 
be battled and the environment preserved. 

According to Robbins, 56 percent of the 
United States’ agricultural land is used to 
produce beef. An acre of land that produces 
165 pounds ofbeefcan instead produce 20,000 
pounds of potatoes, he said. 

There are other benefits to farming grains 
and vegetables. To produce one pound of 
wheat, 25 gallons of water is necessary; one 
pound of meat takes 2,500 gallons, he said. 
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raise campus awareness 


ness as well as campus awareness,” Elizabeth 
said. 

To earn funds for guest speakers at Earth 
Awareness Week, the SEC will sponsor several 
bake sales. The first, held on Valentine’s Day, 
raised $103.05. 

Animal rights: Group members encour- 
aged fellow NECC students and faculty not 
only to buy goodies at the bake sale, but also 
to pick up and pass on information about en- 
vironmental and animal rights issues. 

Handouts included a list of cruelty-free 
products put out by companies that don’t test 
on animals, a prayer to the earth, and direc- 
tions describing the concept of becoming a 
“Keeper of the Earth.” 

“We welcome new members and construc- 
tive criticism ,” Elizabeth said. She and the 
SEC received some of each at the bake sale. 

Elizabeth and the other club members en- 
gaged in deep discussions with several inter- 
ested students, most of whom left their names 
and numbers, asking to be included in-the 
group. 

The SEC’s recycling campaign is “a big 
job” in itself, and the group also hopes to ban 
plastic and styrofoam products, as well as plant 


trees on campus. 

Anyone interested in preserving and pro- 
tecting the environment is welcomed to at- 
tend an SEC meeting, or contact Elizabeth or 
Mawhinney through the Office of Environ- 
mental Concerns in C-348. 


A PRAYER TO THE EARTH 

In your heart see the earth in her place in 
the solar system, in our galaxy, in the universe. 
See the earth as a living being who is evolving. 
She is one who gives nourishment. Pray for 
her to heal and strengthen herself so that she 
may continue to live, and to serve her purpose, 

The oceans, who give us oxygen, the beau- 
tiful forests of the earth, the protective layer of 
the ozone, the mountains and the flat plains all 
act in harmony for the life cycle. Send your 
good wishes and blessings to all of these 
beautiful aspects of life on our earth. 

Send your love to the creatures who live 
upon the earth and who partake of her nour- 
ishment and of the life cycle. 

Link your heart to the men, women and 
children who live on this earth. 

Hold the earth within your heart and pray 
for her renewal. 


It’s 
too 


Many simple 


not 
late 


things can be 


done to help mother earth 


By MELISSA BUCHIKOS 
Arts & Features Editor 

A recent National Wildlife Federation poll 
revealed that 76 percent of college under- 
graduates feel there is something they can do 
to help the environment. Nineteen percent 
said “no,” and five percent “didn’t know”. 

Many people want to help the environ- 
ment, but are not sure what to do. 

How to Make the World a Better Place, a 
book by Jeffery Holland, is full of tips that 
anybody can use to help improve the planet. 

For example, the average person uses 23 
gallons of water a day flushing the toilet (each 
flush uses from 5 to 7 gallons), or 8,394 
gallons per year. If one person cut his flushing 
in half, he would save 16.5 gallonsa day. Toilet 
dams, which cut the flow of water by 50 
percent, are also available for about $6.50. 
They take less than a minute to install and 
require no tools. 

Tum it off: Brushing one’s teeth can use up 
to two gallons of water; shaving, five to 10; 
and washing dishes, about 20. Turning off the 
water while shaving and brushing teeth saves 
75 percent of the water consumption. 

Conserving water saves money and a pre- 
cious natural resource. 

The “Greenhouse Effect”, the warming of 
the earth due to an increase of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere, may cause glaciers and 
polar ice caps to melt, raising sea levels and 
causing floods. In some parts ofthe world, rain 
could decline by 90 percent, causing starva- 
tion and the extinction of some plants and 
animals. To help prevent this, many things 
must be done. 

Helping out: First, the destruction of the 
rain forest must be stopped. Plants and trees 
consume huge amounts of the carbon people 
produce which contribute to the greenhouse 
effect. 

Don’t buy tropical wildlife or tropical plants, 
only products made from local material. 

Do not use anything made from natural 
rain forests. Students may also write to Con- 
gress urging tougher laws and restrictions. 

Plastics, newspapers, glass and other prod- 
ucts must be recycled, since they save energy 
and emit fewer gases into the environment. 

Acid rain, another of earth’s problems, is 
caused by the burning of natural, nonrenew- 
able fossil fuels. To minimize the effects of acid 
rain, cut down on car use. Join a carpool, use 
public transportation, walk, or ride a bike. Use 
fuel efficient cars and appliances. Buy products 
made from recycled materials. 

Experts say the results of acid rain have just 
become visible, and actions must be taken now 
to reduce the level of chemicals in the air and 
eliminate acid rain. 

In 1987, the hole in the ozone layer was 
twice the size of Antarctica. Researchers are 
just beginning to understand the impact of the 


ozone layer loss, but it is known that skin. 


cancer Cases are expected to double and sea life 
is expected to practically disappear from the 
oceans in the future. 

Chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs) are the chief 


Water-saving devices that attach easily to 
home:showers and faucets offer equal water 
pressure and save thousands of gallons of 
water annually. These devices also help reduce 
utility bills. 

_ Damaged ozone layer: Whocan gothrough 
life today without hearing something about 
the depletion of the ozone layer? 

‘What is the ozone layer anyway? It allows 
life to exist on this planet. The earth is rela- 
tively closer to the sun, and the ozone layer 
acts as a filter, screening harmful radiation 
from the sun. 


In 1984, the hole in the ozone layer was as 
large as the United States and as high as Mt. 
Everest. What caused this hole? All those 
chemicals people use daily did. 

Worldwide, aerosol cans are the largest 
emitter of chloroflourocarbons (CFC’s), a 
major contributor to ozone damage. Aerosol 
cans using CFC’s should be avoided by the 
public. 

Threatening chemical: Air conditioners 
are also a major contributor to the ozone de- 
pletion. They can leak freon, a dangerous 
chemical that also damages the ozone layer. 


The: planet is hurting and people must do 
something to alleviate the pain. Mother Earth 
has given so much. Humans owe it to her and 
future generations to help repair the damage 
in any way possible. 

Writing to public officials works. Let state 
and local authorities know their.voters expect 
action, 

National support: Hundreds of environ- 
mental organizations nationwide inform the 
public, lobby government, and put pressure 
on industry to be environmentally concerned. 
Support these organizations because they are 
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offenders of the weakening ozone. CFC levels 
are expected to double before middling off, 
increasing global ozone loss to 7 percent, and 
increasing the amount of harmful ultraviolet 
rays that reach the ground by 15 percent. 

-To help solve this problem,do not pur- 
chase Styrofoam cups or plates, and do not eat 
at fast food companies like McDonalds that 
still have not switched to paper packaging. Re-. 
frigerators, air conditioner, car seats, mat- 
tresses, and even couches are sometimes made 
with CFCs. 

Recycle, recycle: Every year, Americans 
throw away enough trash to make a line from 
New York to Denver. This includes 18 billion 


disposable diapers, 25 billion Styrofoam cups 


and enough paper and wood to heat five 
million homes for 200 years. The American 
airfleet could be rebuilt 71 times with the 


amount ofaluminum this country throws away. 


It is important to look for recycled prod- 
ucts. Arm & Hammer uses recycled paper for 
its laundry detergent box. Use cloth diapers 
instead of disposable ones. It takes disposable 
diapers 500 years to biodegrade. 

' Theearthisinneed ofsome drastic changes 
soon. Humans have to re-evaluate what they 
are doing and what it is leading to. Every 
action counts, from using cloth diapers to 
turning off the tap while brushing teeth. 


Strongly Somewhat Neither Somewhat Strongly 


00% 


agree agree agree 
nor 


disagree 
The federal government should spend more on 
protecting the environment and less on defense. 


Gisagree = disagree 
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By MELISSA BUCHIKOS 
Arts & Features Editor 

As relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union improve, the US mili- 
tary budget may be cut drastically. Budget 
cuts of $180 billion are expected by 1994. 

With these cuts and a $152 billion deficit, 
Americans are wondering why they continue 
to pay for billion dollar weapons. The cost of 
weapons has become phenomenal, and over 
the past 30 years, massive stockpiling has 
occurred. 

“We should have enough weapons to pro- 
tect ourselves, but the idea of stockpiling is 
absurd,” said Dr. Beth Wilcoxen, chairper- 
son, department of history and government. 
“The Soviets have always had more than us, 
but I suspect that’s because not all of it 
works.” 

Costly machines: The Washington Spec- 
tator reports the Air Force paid $421,000 
each tor 173 custom-made fax machines, and 
notes that a fax machine may be bought for 
less than $1,000 and its paper does not cost 
$100 a roll. 

“I’m not sure we’ve ever needed as much 
military hardware as we’ve had,” Wilcoxen 
said. “You don’t need to blow up the world 
dozens of times. Once is probably sufficient.” 

Unfortunately, reductions in the military 
budget will mean that many workers will lose 
their jobs. 

Tanks to cars: In 1988, defense-related 
industries employed about 3,250,000 people, 
according to Pentagon estimates. To keep 
them employed, and their communities from 
being depressed, the defense industry has 
begun plans to convert the ‘bomb factories’ 
into civilian production companies. 

This means plants that once made tanks 
will be changed to produce cars and other 
products. Many hope this conversion will 
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‘Bomb factories’ must adapt 


restore the pre-Cold War superiority of US 
industry. 

Outofthe 15 industrialized nations, Amer- 
ica ranks first in military spending and first in 
military research and development, but fifth 
in civilian research and development, 10th in 
civilian spending, 11th in economic growth, 
13th in annual wage increase and 10th in 
wage levels, the Spectator reports. 

Converting to civilian production will be 
no easy job. 

Pease Air Force Base, in Newington, N.H., 
is one of the many bases world-wide that will 


be shut down in 1994. Officials there are 
looking for alternative uses for the base. An 
agreement is currently being considered to 
convert the base’s hangers into maintenance 
centers for civilian passenger jets. 

The plan was modified after an agreement 
between an Air Force base in Norton, Calif. 
and the Lockheed Corporation, which now 
has a one-year lease on the base with a 30 day 
renewal /cancellation provision. 

Prior notice: The National Commission 
for Economic Conversion and Disarmament 
(NCECD) says a minimum two year notice is 
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Pentagon waste 


“The Washington Spectator 
reports the Air Force paid 
$421,000 each for 173 custom- 
made fax machines, and... a 
fax machine may be bought for 
less than $1,000 and its paper 
does not cost $100 a roll.” 


needed before an arms plant can be shut 
down, and it outlines steps for conversion. 

Q)Allarms plants should have a committee 
to investigate the possibilities for civilian 
production. 

QO The government should retain the mili- 
tary work force. Most people employed by 
the military are skilled only for the military 
profession and therefore may need extensive 
training and education. 

QA list of job openings, describing work, 
location and pay should be prepared by local 
and federal governments. 

Q The military should notify employees 
one year prior to plant closings. 

Q) The government should compensate 
unemployed plant workers. 

Q) Local and federal governments should 
prepare a list of needs neglected during the 
Cold War (bridges, roads, buildings, etc.). 

A representative from Middleton Aero- 
space says it realizes cuts in the military budget 
are coming and have compensated by seeking 
other contracts. 

The US needs to take advantage of arms 
reductions and start slowly taking money 
from the defense budget. Once that is accom- 
plished, the monies can be put back into the 
commercial industry—where it belongs. 
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FRINE LOPEZ, a Costa Rican native, is now taking classes at Northern Essex. 
She hopes to get a job in health services or social work. 


International report 


Hispanic student earns decent living in U.S., 
hopes her children thrive in new environment 


By FRINE LOPEZ 
Guest Contributor 

My name is Frine Lopez. I’m from Costa 
Rica, and I would like to tell you a little about 
myself. 

I have three brothers and two sisters. I am 
the oldest. I don’t have great memories of my 
childhood because when I was a child, I had 
to take care of my brothers and sisters. My 
mother worked very hard as a seamstress. I 
didn’t have much time for children’s games 
unless my mother had a day off, but days off 
were unusual. 

Hospital worker: There are times for day- 
dreams. In my case, I didn’t because I had to 
grow up very fast. I had to work in a hospital 
with all the duties of an adult nurse when I 
was only 14. It was hard because nurses had 
to do night ward duty for a month at a time. 


| * Elementary education minor 


¢ Small classes - 13:1 ratio. 


Do You Know That There 

Is A Nationally 

Liberal Arts College Right Here 
in the Merrimack Valley? 


| Bradford College offers students of all ages: 


» Majors including management, creative arts, human studies, 
humanities, natural science and math. 


Known, Small, 


/ * Generous financial aid, including full tuition and merit scholarships. 
+ Liberal transfer credit evaluation policy. 


¢ Part-time and Full-time enrollment. 


BRADFORD COLLEGE 


BRADFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 01835-7393 
(508) 372-7161 


‘Interview, catalog and application forms available fram Admissions Office. 
Bk the policy of Bradiord College to aftord equal educational opportunities to qualiled persons regardiess of race, religion, 
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Student Tutors 
em, Needed @, 


at the 
NECC Academic 


Support Center 


t= Earn $5.00 per hour 
i= Help others 

|| t= Keep up on your 
own skills 


Contact: Penny Kelley or 
Pat Rose in C-201, 
or call 374-5809. 


Tutors needed in 
all areas except for: 
Reading, Writing, 
& Math Classes 


Sponsored by the 
NECC PEER TUTOR PROGRAM 


_ Few good jobs — 
available at home 


“Unfortunately, I couldn’t 
work in my country as a social 
worker because there werent 
many opportunities for new jobs 
in this field.” 


When I was 17, I got married. My hus- 
band was 27 years old. Maybe because of his 
age, we had many problems. He was ex- 
tremely authoritarian with me. 

After we had three children, I got inter- 
ested in continuing my studies. My husband 
didn’t like the idea at first, but later changed 
his mind. Sometimes I felt disappointed be- 
cause I had to do my duties as a wife, mother, 
daughter, worker and student. It was a chal- 
lenge for me, but I finally earned my social 
work degree. 

Unfortunately, I couldn’t work in my 
country as a social worker because there 
weren’t many opportunities for new jobs in 
this field. 

Experience and skill: | think in the U.S. 
there are more opportunities foremployment 
than in my country. In the U.S., experience 
and skills are usually the most important 
factor in finding a decent job. In Costa Rica, 
good jobs are obtained mostly through per- 
sonal connections. + 

I came to the U.S. looking for a better 
future, not only for myself, but especially for 
my family. 

I have six sons living in the U.S. now. Four 
are working and the youngest is studying. I 
hope my family does well here for in Costa 
Rica life is hard. Frequently people are in 
danger because of wars. 

My goal is to make a contribution by being 
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Club to perform 
something 


very different 


By MELANIE TAYLOR 


Staff Reporter 


The Top Notch Players will perform Baby With the Bath 
Water by Christopher Durang on March 30, 31 and April 


6, 7 at 8 p.m. in the Top Notch Theater. 


Performers will be Tom Nevils as The Voice, Ross 
Deharport as The Baby, Melissa Perry as Miss Willoughby, 
Tricia Guy as Susan Newsky, Patricia Keon as Nanny, 
Thérésia Moussa as Kate, Dawn Hertrich as Angela, David 
Victory as John Dingleberry, Dina Owen as Helen 
Dingleberry, and Sheilagh Cruickshank as Cynthia. The 


play’s stage manager is Gary Lynch. 


Susan Sanders, drama club adviser, describes the play as 


‘theater of the absurd.’ 


Ls 


oe S “B Pan 


Whose baby is it? 


M. Taylor photos 


“ A lot of the action on the stage will not make sense to 
our lives,” Sanders said. 

Other plays: Durang’s other plays include Sister Mary 
Ignatius Explains it All to You, The Actors Nightmare and 
Beyond Therapy. 

“He is a modern playwright whose success has been in 
the 1980s. He tends to write some strange stuff,” Sanders 
said. 

Asked about Top Notch Players, Sanders said, “They 
are a club funded by student government and ticket sales. 
The club has been around since the beginning of Northern 
Essex. Meetings are held Monday from 11 to 1. The club 
performs one to two plays each semester. 

“Most of the players are students who don’t intend to 
be actors; they just like to act or be behind the scenes.” 

Diverse group: “We have students from business, 


engineering, nursing, art, dance, music, and from all kinds 
of concentrations,” Sanders said. “A few of the students 
tend to go on to the theater. We have had a few famous 
people come to Northern Essex like Tom Bergeron from 
WBZ-TV Channel 4.” 

Sanders said she chooses the plays because she is the 
adviser and director of most of the plays. 

“It’s got to be something I want to direct, but I try to 
keep in mind what’s going to be good for our students to 
do.” 


TOP, MELISSA PERRY rehearses with Karen Buckley 
in a scene from Christopher Durang’s Baby with the 
Bath Water. Left, David Victory holds baby with Dina 
Owen. Above, Ross D’Harport also holds Winston 
Churchill look-alike with Tricia Guy. 


Students usually play characters from their own age 

group to give them a wide background in the theater. 

Spring plays: More drama will be performed April 19- 
21 at 8 p.m. A series of one-act plays are scheduled, 
including The Unrest Cure, by Jules Tasca, based on a story 
by Saki and directed by Judson Bell; Crossing the Bar, and 
God’s Spies, directed by Perry; and Something in the 
Basement, by Don Nigro and directed by Moussa. 

Tickets are $3 for general admission and $2 for NECC 
students and senior citizens. 


GM slammed in controversial new documentary 


By SCOTT ZEMETRES 
Staff Reporter 

What happens when a General Motors 
factory closes and leaves 30,000 people 
without jobs? First time film maker 
Michael Moore answers this question and 
others in his debut film, Roger and Me. 

In 1976, Moore was publishing his own 
alternative newspaper, the Michigan Votce. 
The paper was fairly successful, and Moore 
was offered a job at San Francisco’s Mother 
Jones magazine in 1986. He was later fired 
due to creative differences and returned to 
his hometown of Flint, Michigan. 

Upon his return, Moore found many of 
the citizens out of work due to the factory 
closings. More than 30,000 people were 
unemployed. 

Other jobs: Flint’s crime rate soon 
skyrocketed and some of the unemployed 
auto workers were hired as prison guards, 
often looking after their former assembly 
line mates. Others took up work at fast 
food restaurants, but the manager at the 
local Taco Bell said many of them couldn’t 
handle the fast-paced, constantly changing 
environment of the fast food business. 

Moore visited the local blood bank 
where he found many people waiting in 
line. One man, an experienced donor, told 
Moore the bank was only open on “‘Mon- 
days and Tuesdays and Wednesdays and 
Thursdays and Fridays.” 

A woman who sold rabbits “for pets or 
meat” lived on social security and whatever 
money she made from her animals. The 
board of health eventually made her stop 


went bankrupt despite a multi-million 
dollar investment. 

Moore said most people didn’t want to 
celebrate human tragedy at Auto World 
while they were on vacation. 

“It was like asking a million people a 
year to go to Valdez, Alaska to visit Exxon 
World,” he said. 

Theaters closed: Downtown Flint now 


Movie review 


the selling of rabbit meat because she 
didn’t have the proper facilities to prepare 
it. Ina recent Rolling Stone interview, 
Moore said that he considered calling the 
movie, For Pets or Meat, referring to the 
treatment GM gave its workers. 

Throughout the film, Moore’s main 
objective was to speak with Roger Smith, 
GM president. He tried a number times 
and ways to meet with Smith to no avail. 

Moore attempted to see Smith at his 
main office in Detroit, but was thrown out 
several times. He also tried to catch Smith 
at the health club, the yacht club, a New 
York hotel, and a GM stockholders’ 
meeting, where he was cut off before he 
could address the board of directors. 

Bank eviction: Moore finally did 
manage to get a word with Smith at the 
GM Christmas pageant, and he tried to tell 
him about a family that once worked for 
him who was evicted that morning for 
being one month behind in its rent. On 
Christmas Eve, Smith’s only reply was that 
he didn’t evict them, the bank did. 

One has to see this film to understand 
how delicate the capitalistic system really is. 
The movie shows how the city tried in vain 
to save itself by building a hotel and 
convention center that went bankrupt in six 
months. A mall was constructed, but most 
of the stores closed within months after 
opening, and an Auto World theme park 
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NOW PLAYING 


At the Student Center Theater 


‘FOX PENN 
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resembles a ghost town. All the stores are 
boarded up, and the rat population 
outnumbers the human population. It is a 
desolate community . 

Money magazine named Flint the worst 
city in the country to live. Moore closes 
the film by saying, “This movie can not be 
shown in Flint, Michigan...all the theaters 
are closed.” 


Even in war... 
murder is murder. 
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March 12 from 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. 
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trish native works hard 


Playing music 
may look easy, 
but it’s not 


By MICHAEL DUNNE 
Staff Reporter 
Jack Geary is happy playing music with 
his group again. Harvest Home, an Irish 
folk band in the Newburyport area, has 
existed for almost 18 years. With a reunion 


now planned, they have a promising future. 


The band consists of Geary, bass and 
vocals; Robert Elliot, acoustic guitar and 
vocals; Patsy Whellan, fiddle and vocals; 
and Tony O’Rirdan, drums. 

Geary said, “I came to America in 1968 
The reason I came was because I was an 
exchange student, and I just wound up 
staying here and playing music.” 

American trip: Geary took a fancy to 
America, and spent his first three years 
traveling through the country. 

“T like the fact that you have the ability 


to do what you feel like doing,” Geary said. 


“Ninety-nine percent of the people who 
grow up in European countries, if their 
father worked in the coal mine, they 
worked in the coal mine. If their father was 
a carpenter, they were carpenters. There is 
no scope for self-expression.” 

Geary’s self-expression is his music and 
it keeps him busy. 

Boston clubs: “! work in most of the 
Irish clubs in Boston. When I say work, I 
mean it. People think you’re just up there 
singing, but you’re working just like any 
other job.” 

Though music is Geary’s main occupa- 


tion, he also works in construction. 

“I work in construction for a number of 
reasons. I do it for the money and also as a 
learning experience,” he said. 

Geary hopes to turn his knowledge of 
construction and real estate into something 
more lucrative in the future. Being a 
performer makes it hard to do anything 
else, however. 

Job to job: “It’s very hard to stop and 
go into a regular job because everything 
else becomes mundane after being out on 
the road and up on stage,” he said. “I 
don’t think I could ever get bored of it. 
Even though I play the same song 50 
nights in a row, every time I play it difter- 
ently.” 

Geary’s writing style is somewhat unique 
to Ireland and the U.S. 

“The songs I write are semi-contempo 
rary Irish music with a sort of country 
flavor.” 

Besides his two brothers, four sisters, 
and several nephews and nieces Geary has 
in Europe, he also misses Ireland the 
country. 

Few changes: “I miss the rustic, 
laid—back aspect of it. The environment 
doesn’t change as rapidly as it does over 
here. In Ireland, everything more or less 
stays the same. The 20th century is 
gradually invading, but not to the same 
extent as it has over here. You just have to 
go a short way out of the town to be up in 
the country.” 

Asked about the situation in Northern 
Ireland, Geary, who hails from the south, 
said, “In Northern Ireland there are two 
different sections, the Catholics and the 
Protestants, and both of them hate each 
other. The Protestants have all the power 
and the Catholics are disenfranchised. That 
has caused all of the turmoil. 


Here's your ticket 
to a smooth transfer 
and a better future. 


Suffolk Poverty gives you every opportunity 
to continue your college education. Located on 


Beacon Hill 


, just a few steps from Government 


Center, Suffolk offers close, personal attention 


during the transfer process. 


There are more than 


800 courses and over 80 different majors to stimu- 
late your interests and develop your talents. You 


can study computer science, biology, history, 
chemistry, English, aviation systems, accounting, 
journalism, management or political science for 
example. Financial aid is available, too. For more 
information about continuing your education, 
send us the coupon. Or call Suffolk Universi 
Admissions at (617) 573-8460. 


| Harvest Home 


File photo 
LOCAL IRISH foik band members include Jack Geary, Patsy Whelan and Robert 
Elliott. 


Area performances: Harvest Home will 
soon be playing in Newburyport as well as 
in and around Boston. Scheduled appear- 
ances include Michael’s Harborside in 
Newburyport and Limericks and the Black 
Rose in Boston. 


“Tt has gotten to the stage now where 
the equal rights people are trying to 
improve society and then there is a small 
segment of people, who are almost a 
criminal element, exploiting the political 
scene for their own benefit.” 


FREE PIZZA | FREE BREAKFAST| FREE CALZONE 
Buy 1 & 
get 1 free 
(Sat & Sun only) 


Buy 1 large pizza & 
get 1 small free 
(same iiems) 


Expires 3/31/90 


Buy 1 & 
get 1 free 


BUY 2 LARGE 
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RENT 1 MOVIE 
FREE 


Expires 3/31/90 


VCR CLEANING| RENT I MOVIE 


So aml GET 2 MOVIES 
(REGULARLY $39.95) FREE 


Expires 3/31/90 Expires 3/31/90 


Behavioral Sciences Club 


*“ Upcoming Events * 


March 12- Pat Murphy, 
"Therapy With.the Navajo Indians" 


April 9 - Dr. Leon Somers, author of 
Talking to your Children 
About Love and Sex 


For more information, contact John Whittle, 
in C-372, or call ext. 5882 
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Former NECC student 
sees different world 


By ERNIE GREENSLADE 
Guest Contributor 

From now through March 28, the 
Bentley Gallery will feature photographs of 
Japan by Shawn Flanagan, a former NECC 
student, who traveled to the Far East last 
summer. 

The exhibit will include 33 prints, most 
of them color, taken in Nikko, Kyoto and 
Tokyo. Subjects range from architectural 
closeups of shrines and temples to Japanese 
teenagers wearing punk clothing while 
hanging out in Yoyogi Park in Tokyo 
listening to rock bands. 

Flanagan’s trip to the Far East included 
a visit to China, which was cut short 
because his arrival in the country coincided 
with the Tienanmen Square uprising. 

Unstable situation: “The uprising took 
place while we were on the plane flying to 
China,” Flanagan said. “The government 
had information so contained by the time 
we landed it was difficult to know that 


anything out of the ordinary had happened. 


The only accurate information we had was 
from CNN broadcasts in our hotel room.” 


His hotel in China was 15 minutes from 
the Square, and a sign in the lobby said that 
“Anyone seen with a camera will be shot,” 
Flanagan said. 

After two days in China, he and his 
companions were ordered to leave the 
country by the United States embassy. The 
next three weeks were spent in Japan. 

A Rochester, N.H. native, now living in 
North Berwick, Maine, Flanagan first 
became serious about photography while 
taking a class at NECC five years ago. 

Formal presentation: On Thursday, 
March 8, at 2 p.m., Flanagan will present a 
slide presentation/lecture on his trip to 
China and Japan as part of the college’s 
Life-Long Learning Program. A reception 
will be held in his honor on Sunday, March 
18 from | to 4 p.m. The public is invited 
to attend both of these events. 

The gallery is open to the public from 1 ‘ 
p.m. to 5 p.m. every Sunday. 

For more information or weekday 
hours, call Arthur Signorelli, gallery 
coordinator, at (508) 374-3921. 


Land of mystery 
S. Flanagan photos 


NECC'S BENTLEY LIBRARY GALLERY features a photo exhibit by Shawn 
Flanagan, who travelled to the Far East last summer. Included in the exhibit are 
photos of the Story Pavillion, above, and a fountain in Nikko, both taken in Japan. 
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“A novelty store and a whole lot more.” 
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$2 OFF processing with this ad 
- Same Day, Highest Quality Photos - 


OUR LOW PRICES, $6.99 for 
24 Color Exposures for SAME DAY SERVICE 


The Laff Inn 


Cedar Brook PLaza, Plaistow, NH 03865 
Phone: (603) 382-8774 


All entries must be about NECC or local issues, 
and should be humorous and entertaining. 
Mail all submissions to: 


M. Finegold 

Northern Essex Community College 
100 Elllot Way 

Haverhill MA 01830 

or call 374-5852 


All entries must be submitted by March 26 
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It’s that time again 


Joiner picks 
Academy 
Awards 


winners 


By GREG J. JOINER 
Features @ Arts Editor 

Nominations for the 62nd annual 
Academy Awards were announced recently 
in Los Angeles. Leading this year’s Oscar 
list are Driving Miss Daisy with nine 
nominations and Born on the Fourth of July 
with eight. 

As is the case every year with the 
Academy of Motion Pictures Arts and 
Sciences, this year’s nominations are full of 
surprises. 

Kenneth Branagh received a nod in the 
actor/directing categories for his stunning 
reworking of the Shakespeare classic, Henry 
V. 

Great performance: Fellow Brit Pauline 
Collins garnered the vote in the actress 
division for her brilliant performance as a 
housewife on the run in Shirley Valentine. 

Sex, Lies and Videotape, an early 
contender for multiple awards, onlv 
received one nomination for newcomer 
Steven Soderbergh in the original screen- 
play category. 

Field of Dreams, the sleeper hit of the 
year, surprised many with votes in three 
separate categories: best picture, adapted 
screenplay and original score. 

Robin Williams received his second 
Oscar nomination for his string portrayal 
as a prep school English teacher in Dead 
Poets Society. The film was also picked in the 
picture, director and original screenplay 
categories. 

Best actress: Michelle Pfeifter was a 
surprising pick to many as she was chosen 
in the best actress division for her role as a 
nightclub singer in the fall release, The 
Fabulous Baker Boys. 

Perhaps the biggest shock was the 
Academy’s snubbing of Spike Lee’s, Do the 
Right Thing. 

Considered by many to be one of the 
most important movies of the year, Do the 
Right Thing only received nominations for 
Danny Aiello in the supporting actors’ 
category and for Lee’s original screenplay. 

Crimes and Misdemeanors, Woody 
Allen’s look at the human conscience, 
gathered votes for Martin Landau as best 
supporting actor and Allen in directing. 
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Supporting actor: Glory, the Civil War 
«rama about the first black regiment in the 
conflict, won nominations for supporting, 
actor Denzel Washington, art direction, 
cinematography, film editing and sound. 

My Left Foot, the story of Irish artist- 
author Christy Brown’s victory over 
cerebral palsy, gained votes for newcomer 
Daniel Day-Lewis as best actor, Brenda 
Fricker for supporting actress, and Jim 
Sheridan for directing and adapted 
screenplay. 

Look for Driving Miss Daisy to win 
Picture of the year over Oliver Stone’s Born 
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on the Fourth of July. Hollywood and 
Broadway veteran Jessica Tandy is a cinch 
to gain the actress top honor. 

Day-Lewis and Fricker should take 
home the Oscar in the Actor/Supporting 


Actress categories for their stirring perform- 


ances in My Left Foot. 

Close call: Filmmaker Peter Weir will 
win a hotly contested race in the directors’ 
division beating out past award winners 
Allen and Stone. 


Landau’s portrayal of an ophthalmolo- 


gist who must make amends with his 
conscience should win the veteran a 
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supporting actor award. 

Sex, Lies and Videotape, Steven 
Soderbergh’s look at relationships on film, 
will win in the original screenplay depart- 
ment edging out Nora Ephron’s When 
Harry Met Sally and Allen’s Crimes and 
Misdemeanors. 

Finally in the adapted screenplay 
division, Jim Sheridan’s and Shane 
Connaughton’s My Left Foot should take 
the honors as best adapted screenplay. 

Awards presentation: The Academy 
Awards will be presented March 26 in 
Hollywood. 


Candy Striper 
Death Orgy 


Thrash metal group deals with life's problems 


By MARY REUSCH 
Staff Reporter 

Candy Striper Death Orgy. 

What? 

“The ‘Candy Striper’ came from a 
movie,” singer/bass guitarist Jason Sears 
said with a laugh. “And Eric added the 
‘Death Orgy’.” 

Group founder: Eric is rhythm guitarist 
Eric Paone, who founded Candy Striper a 
few years ago with former singer Adrian 
Moore. The group’s current lineup 
consists of Northern Essex students Sears 
and Paone, lead guitarist Steve LaFontaine, 
and drummer Jim Mazarakis, formerly of 
NECC and now attending the Berkeley 
School of Music in Boston. 

The Newton, N.H.—based band’s 
brand of music can be classified as “thrash 
metal,” a term defined by Sears and Paone 
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as “fast, heavy and crunchy,” “aggressive” 
and “mysterious.” According to Paone, a 
spectator at one of Candy Striper’s shows 

calls their sound “mutant death.” 

Paone added Nuclear Assault and Slayer 
to Sears’ long list of mentors which include 
Iron Maiden, Judas Priest, Metallica, 
Motorhead and Voivod. Sears said the 
band’s influences are identifiable in its 
sound, but Candy Striper’s songs have a 
“different twist.” 

That twist is not only musical, but lyrical 
as well. 

Environment matters: While most 
thrash metallists scream about who-knows 
what, Sears sings Seabrook and other anti- 
nuke songs. Environmentally concerned, 
Candy Striper’s members write music on 
controversial subjects such as nuclear war 
and toxic waste, not to preach to their au- 


dience, but to make people aware of “real 
world problems,” Sears said. 

“It’s just our opinion, but if people 
want to listen, they can take and use 
whatever they get out of our music,” he 
said. 

The band’s material is compiled mostly 
of originals written mainly by Sears and 
Paone, but LaFontaine composes music as 
well, and Mazarakis collaborates with Sears 
on lyric-writing occasionally. 

In addition to their own music, Candy 
Striper has performed covers of material by 
Deep Purple, Megadeth and Nuclear 
Assault. 

Area clubs: The group appeared in last 
year’s Salem Rock Wars, and has also 
played gigs at area clubs such as the 
Channel and Sneakers for a loyal following 
of headbangers who mosh it up in the slam 
pit in front of the stage at the shows. 

“It’s fun to stage dive,” Paone said, 
referring to the popular practice of hurling 
oneself from the platform and into the 
audience. 

Sears and Paone are looking forward to 
playing outdoor festivals later this year at 
Haverhill Stadium and the Kingston 
Fairgrounds, and eventually at New York 
clubs L’Amour and the Ritz. 

Ultimately, Sears wants to go to Europe 


and Russia, and Paone, to Brazil, where 
metal music is “big time.” 

Not giving in: The group’s goal is to 
“make it in the music business,” but the 
band members are not willing to conform 
to some record company executive’s 
standards of “what’s selling is what’s good” 
by compromising their sound or changing 
their image. 

Scheduled to go into the studio March 
9-10 to record a demo, Candy Striper then 
hopes to get its tape into circulation before 
heading to New York in search of a record 
deal to sign. 

“We don’t want to become just another 
face in the crowd,” Sears said. 

With a name like Candy Striper Death 
Orgy, how could they? 
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Special 
instruction 


Excellent teachers make 
students perform better 


By ROBIN LYNN DEPIPPO 
Staff Reporter 

“ T look towards the Still Point Show as 
an inspiration and consider the dance 
teachers as the motivation for the show,” 
siad Chaz Merida, one out of several 
students who will be performing on April 
20, 21, 27, 28, and May 2 and 9 

One such teacher is Christien Polos, an 
independent choreographer from Boston. 
Asked by Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson, 
creative arts department, to work with the 
students on developing their dance tech- 
niques, the 35 year-old professional dancer 
has been involved in the arts for 17 years. 

Impulse Dance Company: Trained in 
New York, Los Angeles, and Chicago, he 
began his career with the Impulse Dance 
Company in Boston. Later, he danced 
with professional dancers like Susan Rose 
from Dance Works Company. 

Polos knew from his earliest high school 
years that he wanted to build a future 
around his two greatest admirations, 
theatre and dance. During those years he 
was actively involved in the musical, West 
Side Story. He next found himself design- 
ing costumes, theatre background, and 
props for various stage shows. 

Several years later, Polos studied Dance 
Therapy for he considers it imperative 
knowledge. A dancer should fully under- 
stand his of her muscle limitations, he said. 

“Several years ago, dancers were 
dropping off like flies and not one person 
could figure out why,” he said. “Since 
then, we now have the knowledge, and 
dancers in their best physical shape, appear 
younger in age.” 

Healing injuries: In addition to his 
dancing, he also works with the performers 
in healing their injuries. 

Polos has centered his life around the 
Modern Jazz dance, and he has shared his 
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CHRISTIEN POLOS, NECC dance in- 
structor. 
knowledge in Europe as well as around the 
United States. 

“It was a bumpy road along the way... 
but it was certainly worth it to have come 
this far,” Polos said. He recently opened 
his own company, Ariel. Located in 
Boston, it serves as a touring company in 
both theatre and dance. 

Presently, Polos finds himself preparing 
the NECC students twice a week for their 
Still Point Show. 

“Christien is a great motivator,” Merida 
said, adding the students are enthusiastic 
about their instructors as well as their show. 

Dedication is required for ten hours of 
rehearsal during the week. In addition to 
their scheduled rehearsals, they also commit 
three hours of their time on Sundays in 
practicing. Tardiness and absences are not 


Getting ready for the show 


DANCERS FROM STILLPOINT rehearse a number to be performed in a special 
series of performances late in the semester. 


tolerated. If the student fails to follow the 
rules, he is then terminated from the act. 
Variety of dances: The Still Point Show 
will contain as many as 14 pieces. A variety 
of dances such as Jazz, Modern Dancing, 
Dirty Dancing, The blues, and the Salsa, 
will be performed. About 29 dancers from 
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both the Dance Company and Still Point 
will practice during the next several 
months. 

Doors will open in the NECC gym at 8 
p.m. and an admission of $2 for both 
students and senior citizens and $3 for 
adults, will be charged. 


‘Driving Miss Daisy’ wins with heart, warmth 


By TAQUA ANNE TURNER 
Staff Reporter 

Driving Miss Daisy, directed by Bruce 
Beresford, is a wonderful film starring 
Jessica Tandy and Morgan Freeman as two 
people who develop a strong friendship 
from the 1940s through the ’60s, in 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Tandy is Miss Daisy. An old, stiff- 
backed, Jewish woman, she is a spinster, 
abundant in wealth and stubbornness. 

Freeman (Glory) is Hoke Colburn, a 
black chauffeur. He is hired by Daisy’s son, 
Boolie (Dan Aykroyd) after a minor car 
accident involving Miss Daisy. 

Although Boolie comes quickly at his 
mother’s call, he is determined to keep the 
chauffeur, no matter what. It takes Daisy a 
week to even accept a ride from Hoke. 

The plot: The somewhat ironic friend- 
ship between Daisy and Hoke helps 
develop the underlying plot of racial 
intolerance and the developing civil rights 
movement occurring in the South. 

The film is adapted from an off- 
Broadway play written by Arthur Uhry, 
who also developed the,.screenplay. This 
adaption was a success, though images 
from the films settings are much more 
extravagant than the simple props used in a 
play. The film creates some very memorable 
images of the humid summer weather of 
the south with breathtaking cinematogra- 
phy. 

In the film, we learn Hoke cannot read. 
Daisy, a former teacher, is disgusted, and 
proceeds to teach Hoke. She gives Hoke an 


Movie review 


old school workbook she once used for her 
students—which she insists is not a Christ- 
mas present (She would never celebrate 
Christmas). 

Nominations: Driving Miss Datsy is up 
for nine Academy Awards, including Best 


Picture and Best Actress. Freeman’s 
performance is a masterpiece, deserving a 
Best Actor award. 

Aykroyd’s excellent performance is 
nominated for Best Supporting Actor. As 
Boolie, Aykroyd adds dimension to the 
character of Miss Daisy. His performance is 
entirely different from previous roles in 


Ghostbusters or Dragnet. \t proves his 
great acting ability. 

A film like Driving Miss Daisy is a rare 
phenomenon. The acting, especially by 
Tandy and Freeman, doesn't get much 
better than this, and the direction, script, 
and cinematography are just as good. 
Don't miss this ‘must see’ film. 


The Northern Essex 
Lesbian and Gay Alliance 


* 


* 


Meetings are held every 


Friday at noon in C-302. 
Come join us!!! 


Discuss issues of personal concern, 
and participate in activities. 
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Computer labs serve many needs 


By LESLIE GOLDBERG 
Staff Reporter 

The computer labs are designed for all 
types of students. Three labs located in C- 
210, C-208, and A-111 are staffed by people 
willing to offer their help in any way possible. 

Computers such as the Apple II+, Apple 
Ile, Macintosh, IBM, and Data General are 
all offered to the students and faculty. Some 
students occupy the computers to work on 
basic reading and writing. Others use the 
hardware to become more familiar with how 
it works and to explore the programs they 
offer. 

Non-English speaking students find the 
computers helpful to assist them to learn 
grammar and to better their skills in English. 
Art students work on the Macintosh com- 
puter to enhance their skills in art. A large 
portion of these students are average people 
who knew nothing at all about computers 
before working in the lab. 

Helpful staff: The staff is always there to 
guide students through the basics, and to 
lend a helping hand whenever possible. They 
feel they’re more like advisers than teachers. 

“We do not teach. We’re more like a 
support group,” Sandra Meldrum, lab direc- 
tor, said. 

And a support group they are. No matter 
what courses a student is taking and having 
trouble with, the staffis there to help one on 
any of the machines, Meldrum said. 

When new software comes into the labs, 
it’s up to the staff to figure out how to use it 
and how to instruct the students if it’s not part 
of one of their regular computer classes. 

Meldrum received a degree in elementary 
education, but later, left school. 

Combined labs: “I wanted to havea family, 
but later I returned and got a degree in 
electronics technology,” Meldrum said. 
Meldrum was in charge of the electronics 
classes for three years at NECC. Some people 
left the team in the computer lab, so the 
school combined the two positions, because 
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ACADEMIC COMPUTER LAB staffer Paula Emerson helps Sue Smulski work on a project on one of the Macintosh 
computers in the Academic Computer Center. 


without a full staff, the lab wouldn’t be pos- 
sible. She feels everybody needs to contribute 
100 percent to make the labs successful. 
Roger Garneau, staffmember, spends many 
hours helping various computer users across 
campus. Recently, a disk was brought to the 
lab after it had been dropped in a puddle, and 
the staff worked its hardest to dry it out and 
save as much information from the disk as 


possible, Meldrum said. 

“They doa lot of hands-on work as well as 
instruct,” Meldrum said. Time and problems 
have no boundaries to these people. How- 
ever long it takes to help a student or faculty 
member, they take it. 

The labs are also open on Saturday from 9 
a.m. to 5.p.m. Often the computers are filled 
so the staff posts a schedule on the door 


telling students the best times to come. 

Computer smart: Ifstudents are bothered 
by a subject, just curious, or want to enhance 
their knowledge on computers, the staff 
encourages students to come over and check 
the facilities out. 


“Computers can expand one’s education,” 
Meldrum said. 


Emerson, Garneau both en] oy working with students 


By LESLEY GOLDBERG 
Staff Reporter 

Native curiosity ard work paid off for Paula 
Emerson and Roger Garneau, staff assistants 
in the Academic Computer Lab. 

Emerson attended Lowell University after 
she got married. She became interested in 
computers because her husband is a software 
engineer. Being able to communicate with 
him was a main reason for her interest. 

She went to class in the evenings and ma- 
jored in information system and business 
management. Some of the basic program- 
ming she has learned includes Cobalt, Basic 
Programming, and Pascal. 

After finishing up at Lowell, she kept her 
eyes open to the papers, and got her first job 
at NECC testing incoming students in the 
Assessment Center, where she worked for 
one year. 

Job Opportunity: She always wanted to 
get into the computer lab, however, so she 
applied for a part-time job when it opened 
approximately six years ago. 


ROGER GARNEAU, center, works with two NECC students in the Academic 


Computer Lab. 


The requirements for the position were to 
have knowledge of computers and at least two 
computer languages. She applied and got the 
job. One year later, a full time woman left, 
and she and her husband felt it would be 
something she would like. 


Letters — from page two 


candidates filed a petition to try to get a re- 
election initiated and install integrity back 
into the electoral process. 

The Student Government Association’s 
Constitution clearly states the student senate 
will appoint an ad-hoc Election Committee 
to hear complaints, investigate and make a 
finding on the facts of the complaint. The ad- 
hoc committee is headed by Lynne Brown, 
who said she was appointed by Dean Norman 
Landry. 

Dean Landry said,”I didn’t appoint any- 
one.” This ad-hoc committee should have 
been specifically chosen by the student senate 
which did not happen and is contradictory to 
the SGA constitution. 

Lynne Brown, for some reason unknown 
to me, is in charge of this committee. Any- 
how, be that as it may for now, Brown’s 


committee found the petition against the 


election on all five counts to be ‘‘invalid.” An 
appeal is in order. 

My personal opinion of this entire show- 
case of mismanagement and inconsistencies is 
not extremely optimistic. I applaud all four 
candidates for wanting to get involved and 
willing to make a real difference on campus by 
running for student government. 

Iam deeply sorry that our election process 
thwarted you from from being a valid candi- 
date in the student election. It is dishearten- 
ing to know of any one person who sincerely 
tries his or her best for the good of others to 
get involved and the door gets slammed in 
the face. Be assured that changes and im- 
provements will be made in our next student 
election to prevent anyone from being disen- 
franchised. 

Sincerely, 
Blaise J. Coco, Student Senator 


She enjoys working in the micro computer 
lab very much. 

“T learned quite a bit from the different 
software for the different kinds of computers 
we have,” Emerson said. 

Her favorite computer, the Macintosh, “ 
not only a computer, but a fun tool. I find it 
fun to use,” she said. 

The Academic Computer labs have IBM’s, 
and Apple computers. 

Additional duties: The staffis also respon- 
sible for helping students in the Data General 
lab in B-303, an area primarily for students in 
programming classes. The different kinds of 
programs offered include fortran, pascal, basic, 
and cobalt. 

Emerson also works for evening classes. 

Asked why she likes the lab work, she said, 
“I truly enjoy helping students. It is most 
rewarding.” 

Garneau, a graduate of Central Catholic 
High School in Lawrence, never before 
worked on computers. He decided Com- 
puter Science would be a good field to enter, 
so he came to NECC. 

He received his associate’s degree in 
Computer Science, taking the three year plan. 
Garneau also received a certificate in com- 
puter operations. As time passed, he began to 
become friendly with the people in the com- 


puter labs. 

One person left, so the person in charge at 
that time knew he needed the job. 

“T’ve been here for two years already, and 
I’m hoping it will last. I love it,” Garneau said. 
Being 24, he doesn’t feel like he has a teacher- 
student relationship, but instead a relation- 
ship more like that of friends. 

“Everyone is basically my age, and it’s a 
very student-type atmosphere,” he said. 

Returning to school: Garneau plans to 
return to school because he feels in order to 
advance in this type of field, a bachelor’s 
degree is necessary. 

He teaches some evening classes as well as 
daytime ones. The labs in the C-Building and 
at the basement of the library are open from 
8 am to 10 pm. B-303 times vary each day, 
due to the classes scheduled. 

His favorite computer is the Macintosh. 

“You can do so many things with them, 
and they’re fairly easy to use.” 

Asked about the best part of working in 
the lab, “I like the helping aspect more than 
the computers themselves.” 
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Future of sports program debated 


By LAURA MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 

With countless obstacles to overcome and 
problems surfacing each season, where will 
NECC’s sports program stand within the 
next few years? 

Financially, the sports program is in fairly 
stable condition. Whether it remains stable or 
not depends on the Student Activities Fund, 
which provides all of the money for the ath- 
letic programs. 

Donna Johnson, athletic /intramural rec- 
reation technician, believes the sports pro- 
gram has a future, despite recent setbacks. 

“Financially we’re fine, but spiritedly it 
depends on the coaches and their abilities,” 
she said. 

Some community colleges may be some- 
what secure financially, but the status of sports 
at NECC isn’t too enticing. Most schools 
have a limited number of sports programs 
because of little interest in sports other than 
basketball or baseball. 

Ed Kelley, head coach, NECC women’s 
basketball team, said at a community college 
dorms are not available, causing most stu- 
dents to go to classes and then go home or to 
work. The problem is they don’t completely 
experience campus life, so most are unable to 
participate in activities because of other 
demands. 

Several obstacles: This problem holds 
true for college athletes, especially at NECC. 
Many students coming from championship 
high school teams cannot play their desired 
sport because of stricter academic and outside 
demands not seen in high school. 

Another problem:hurting many commu- 
nity colleges is the competition from four year 
schools. 

“Recruiting good players fora community 
college is difficult because four year colleges 
can offer so much more,” Kelley said. 

Kelley and Joe Boland, NECC men’s bas- 
ketball head coach, recently faced the dilemna 
of their teams dropping to club level mainly 
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because of a lack of dedication from players. 

Scott Bordeleau, athletic /intramural rec- 
reation technician, said this about the basket- 
ball team’s change in status. 

“T feel the reason they are at club level is 
because of the players’ academic ineligibil- 
ity,” he said. “Those who wanted to play were 
ineligible, so that left fewer players.” 

Is this situation becoming worse? As of 
now, these coaches have great confidence in 
their teams playing at varsity level for next 
season, but what about the following sea- 
sons? Will the teams be able to maintain 
varsity status? Will the same people coach? 
Time will tell. 

The problems in the NECC sports pro- 
gram range from the players’ lack of dedica- 
tion to the most important factor — recruit- 
ing. 

Need for recruiting: In order to form the 
best team possible, coaches need to recruit on 
and off campus frequently, offering prospec- 
tive players as much as possible and actually 
coming through on the bargain, especially if 
it means producing a successful team. 

Therefore, coaches have to give their all 
and fight to keep their teams alive. This means 
keeping them from diminishing each season 
and running varsity teams instead of clubs. 

There are many student athletes willing to 
play for teams with adequate supervision and 
success. Those players coming from high 
school teams would probably give his or her 
best if the same was returned. This means 
strong supervision and determination from 
coaches. 

Instead of complaining about these prob- 
lems, they should be solved in a timely man- 
ner. By procrastinating, the tension will in- 
crease and produce more difficulties. More 
action taking place (recruiting), rather than 
the voicing of opinions and constant griping. 


Ex-marine works out, 
teaches fellow students 


By JOHN KENNEY 
Staff Reporter 
& 
By LAURA MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 

Visit the recreation room, take part in 
the pool tourney, or work out at the fitness 
center, and you may meet Scott Bourdeleau, 
one of two athletic/intramural recreation 
technicians. 

Some of Bourdeleau’s present responsi- 
bilities include the distribution of student 
campus I.D.’s, the supervision of the recrea- 
tion center, and assisting Jack Hess, athletic 
director, by promoting all intramural events. 

Other duties: Bordeleau also supervises 
work study groups, assists in supervision of 
the fitness center, implements rules and con- 
duct of students in the recreation center, and 
is responsible for handling purchasing and 
billing, and inventory. On occasion he is also 
a time keeper or scorer of varsity athletics. 

Donna Johnson, also an athletic /intra- 
mural recreation technician, compliments Bor- 
deleau. 

“I think Scott is a great person. I really 
enjoy working with him,” she said. 

Before receiving his previous job, Bourde- 
leau fulfilled his childhood dream by entering 
the Marine Corps in June 1987. 

Military experience: “My job title was a 
physical conditioning platoon instructor on 
Parris Island, which entitled helping recruits 
get physically fit for training purposes,” he 
said. : 

Bordeleau planned to pursue a career in 
the Marine Corps, but was discharged after 
his mother passed away a year ago. 


NECC, majoring in criminal justice, while 
also working at the recreation room. He 
changed his plans to work at a nearby correc- 
tional facility after Hess offered him a part- 
time job in the athletic department. 

“Scott was the best work study student we 
had, the type of person you can give respon- 
sibility to,” Hess said. When the previous 
assistant left, Bourdeleau was hired. “Scott 
has done an outstanding job since then,” 
Hess said. 

The intramurals Bourdeleau directs this 
semester include the ping pong tournament 
on March 26, the pool tourney on March 5, 
and the air hockey tournament on April 2. 

Along-time resident of Lowell, Bordeleau’s 
interests include softball, sports cars, the 
Bruins, and the Celtics. 

Expressing himself as being a caring indi- 
vidual, Bordeleau discusses his view on 
NECC’s athletic program. 

Better recruiting: “I feel the varsity ath- 
letics at NECC, especially the softball team 
and basketball teams, could be very successful 
with the right recruiting techniques,” he said. 


“On the other hand, I think the men’s 
varsity baseball team will be successful be- 
cause of the current coaching staff which 
consists of head coach, Tom Blair, and his 
assistant, Scott Dumes,” Bordeleau said. 

In the future, Bourdeleau plans to con- 
tinue his pursuit for a career in the criminal 
justice field at NECC and perhaps work as a 
police officer. 

“I’m happy with my job and working with 
Jack Hess and Donna Johnson,” he said. 

“Within ten years I hope to be married, 
have a family, and settle down.” 
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Future plans 
D. Dyer illustration 


OPINION IS DIVIDED about some aspects of NECC's sports program after two 
clubs were relegated to club status this season. 
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Women fight to earn respect 


Her shot is good! 


L. Migliori photos 
LADY KNIGHT’ Chery! Charest shoots 
for two in recent action to close out the 
season. Right, Coach Ed Kelly talks to 
his players. The Lady Knights closed 
out their season with a 5-10 record. 


By LAURA MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 

The NECC Lady Knights ended their sea- 
son witha loss to the Cape Cod Helmswomen, 
63-39, leaving their final record at 5-10. 

During the first half the score remained 
close, but afterwards the Helmswomen 
hurdled past the Knights, taking a 20-point 
lead. NECC’s Shannon McConnell led the 
team with 12 points, while Cheryl Charest 
followed with 10. Jen Arnold came through 
with four and dominated the rebounding. 

Difficult times: Throughout the season, 
the Knights encountered several problems, 
primarily due to their drop from varsity to 
club level. Despite the team’s decline in play- 
ers and determination, headcoach Ed Kelley 
still believes he has a talented team. 

“At community colleges it’s hard to have 
a steady commitment toward the team be- 
cause of the players’ hectic schedules,” he 
said. 

Mixed views: Kelley commends the team 
for its efforts on the court, but he feels there 
is a lack of dedication. 

“Without the players, there’s no quality,” 
he said. 

The only difference between being at club 
level and not varsity is teams in club level are 
not eligible for tourney play, Kelley said. 

“This year we just didn’t have enough 
players to make it a varsity team,” he said. 

According to Kelley, the term ‘club’ doesn’t 
bother him, but he notices a team’s reputa- 
tion is at stake because other teams don’t take 
it seriously, as if the game didn’t matter. 

Jack Hess, director of athletic /intramural 
recreation, admits his disappointment about 
the season. 

“The team being at club status definitely 
makes for chaos,” Hess said. “For example, 
one doesn’t know if the players will show or 
not. There is just no discipline or commit- 
ment.” 

Prominent aspects: Among the team’s 
strengths, Kelley feels aggressiveness and 
getting the ball down the court are key ele- 
ments, but weaknesses include foul shooting 
and setting up offense. 

Skillful players are needed to retain these 
strengths and refine the weaknesses. 

This year a few players had to permanently 
quit the team, Kelley said. Both Lori Man- 
cuso, who Kelley said “had a nose for the ball” 
and Caroline Longshore left the team. 

Each player helps the team, but one Lady 
Knight outweighs the rest as an “all-around” 
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athlete in Kelley’s mind...former Methuen 
High player, Jen Arnold. 

“T wish we had four more like her,” Kelley 
said. “She has the body of an athlete and the 
attitude.” 

Though Arnold dominates the personal 
foul slot in most games she said it’s because of 
frustration. 

“When I played for Methuen, we pushed 
so hard in practice. Here we don’t practice, so 
during games it gets frustrating,” Arnold 
said. “It’s just totally opposite from what I’m 
used to.” 

Above the rest: Although Arnold is an 
“all-around” athlete, another standout dis- 
plays great determination, power and play on 
the court and under the rim. By a unanimous 
decision, Lea Roy was named team MVP. 

“Lea, in my opinion, was the best basket- 
ball player on the team,” Kelley said. “She was 
really the only one to get the rebounds, which 
are extremely important.” 

Valuable factor: Kelley has coached at 
Lowell and Andover High schools and Pine 
Manor college. The two-year Lady Knights 
head coach feels each player is not the most 
valuable, however. The importance of re- 
cruiting a top-notch player is essential. 

His philosophy when recruiting is “if we 
can’t entice players, then cancel the program; 
what would be the use of it?” 

Donna Johnson, athletic /intramural rec- 
reation technician and official scorer at bas- 
ketball games, believes an improvement should 
be made in recruiting. 

“There should be more emphasis,” she 
said. “The NECC summer basketball league 
would be a good opportunity to recruit; at 
least 68 teams compete, and there are some 
great players.” 

Possible changes: Other improvements 
suggested by Kelley include admission re- 
quirements. He feels a demand of 15 credits 
is adequate for a player to graduate in two 
years successfully. 

“It’s ridiculous to see students at NECC 
for four years,” he said. “Some parents tend 
to blame me if their daughter doesn’t gradu- 
ate because of basketball.” 

For next season, returning players include 
Patty Gariepy, Shannon McConnell, Donna 
Cockroft, and Jen Arnold, Kelley said- 

Recruiting is now taking place, and several 
players from the area are being observed, 
including Jen Defoe, a Whittier Tech senior. 

Kelley said he e certain “next year we will 
be a varsity team.” 


Knights battle back to end year On positive note 


By LAURA MIGLIORI 
Sports Editor 

Despite having a difficult start, the NECC 
Knights men’s basketball team ended its sea- 
son with an 11-12 record by defeating Cape 
Cod’s Helmsmen, 77-70. 

Jim Keene dominated the scoreboard with 
24 points for the Knights, while John Faulkner 
sunk 21 points and led the rebounding. Chris 
Paquette added 19 points and Scott Cordis- 
chi had 10 points. 

With the final record and a 5-2 mark in the 
second semester, head coach Joe Boland is 
pleased. 

“We had a pretty good year, considering 
we’re (playing) at club level,” he said. 

Some problems: At the start of the season, 
the Knights had five starters who didn’t 


continue through the season, Boland said. 

“We also had a problem with players who 
really didn’t want to play or go to classes,” he 
said: “They thought it was a ‘social party.’ 
They cut classes, failed, and therefore became 
ineligible to play.” 

Boland, a physical education instructor at 
Whittier Vo-Tech and Knights’ rookie coach, 
said this season was not only a learning expe- 
rience for the players, but for himself as well. 

“Tt was a new experience for me,” Boland 
said. “It gave mea chance to get my feet wet.” 

Club level: Although the Knights are a 
club team, Boland feels it doesn’t affect them. 

“Whatever it comes down to, it’s a basket- 
ball game, and those who understand the 
game will play well,” he said. 

Jack Hess, director, athletic/intramural 


recreation, feels Boland did a great job his first 
time around. 

“I think every first-year coach needs to pay 
his dues, and I feel he has,” Hess said. 

Boland also said the Knights’ strengths 
consist of exceptional shooting, rebounding, 
control, picking up the pace, and intelligence 
on the court. 

Practicing difficulties: Admitting to one 
or two blowouts this past season, Boland feels 
the main team weakness is the timing of 
practices. 

“Scheduling practices is a tricky situation 
because players have classes at all different 
times,” Boland said. 

Even without practicing as much as they 
would like to, the Knights show great inten- 
sity on the court, and Boland feels “the fun of 


basketball is winning.” 

Reaching varsity: Boland said the team 
got off to a rough start, but feels they have 
made a vast improvement and is sure the 
men’s team will be at varsity level next year. 

Returning students may include Chris 
Paquette and Richard Ruiz. At this time, 
Boland is uncertain about any other players 
returning. 

Boland said recruiting will play a major 
factor in a further improved team for next 
season. 

“There are a couple (of players) in the 
district we want to look at, but would prefer 
not to mention any names,” he said. 

“Players who attend NECC should feel 
lucky,” Boland said. “We have such a beauti- 
ful facility— you can’t beat the gym.” 
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